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a Tour through part of the United States 

in 1823. By E. A. Talbot, Esq. of the 

Talbot Settlement, Upper Canada. 2 vols. 

8vo. London 1824, ngman & Co. 
Tae author, an Irish gentleman, whose family 
recently emigrated to. Canada and settted 
there, conid: not. fail to produce a work of 
much -importance, ‘while stating the results 
of his own observation, at a period, when the 
plan for: directéhg the tide of emigration 
towards that province-has received so great 
an impulse by the eatablishment of a well 
organized Company having the command of 
a Vast capital. But however useful this book 
may be to“those concerned in the new asso- 
ciation, we shall leave its digestion to the in- 
‘telligence of ‘Mr. Galt (the able and zealons 
promoter of ‘the measnre ;) and adopt, from 
the more various topics embraced by the 
writer;what may be better suited to our pages. 

We have only to preface-our extracts b 
‘noticing that Mr. Talbot very-often flies high 
in his attempts at the ornate style ;*—that he 
delivers his opinions openly and boldly 

hrase ;—that he tells stories which book v 

dike travellers’, though we (baving the fe 
,of contradicting an Irishman before our eyes) 
Will not question their strict veracity ; 
that, altogether, the meddle hoa wii 
has laid _before-ns ‘49 rether tdudable for the 
information-itipossenses, than: for taste. ta the 
choice ,of subjects O-skill in the matner.of 
treating them. ? iow 

It appears that the expense of crossing the 
Atlantic to Canada, and obtaining possession 
of lands there, is mach less than has usually 
been estimated; imdeed, far below. what 
Mr. Wilmot Hortoa stated in Parliament. 
Mr. Talbot aleo contends that there is no 
comparison. between the advantages of set- 
tling in Canada in preferenee to the United 
States. But to, say the truth, he draws very 
indifferent or rather revolting pictures of the 
population in both countries. 

Traversing Canada on their way to the 
district. chosen for their adopted country, the 











* For example, the sailing of the party from Ireland is 
thus described—“ It was a fine calm evening ; and the 
suo,—as if unwilling to witness our grief, or to expose 
us to the full gaze of impertinent curiosity,—had just re- 
tired below the Western horizon. - - - 

“T wns. in, the. act of-jamping into. the boat, when I 
thought I heard a voice that was familiar to my ears,— 
bat it proved tu be one of those strong illusions of fancy, 
with which we are sbimetimes assailed. when our ima- 
ginations deceive oursenses by depicting such things as 
we earnestly. wish to see or hear. Only in our cooler | 
Moments can we philosophize on the theory of such | 
‘pleasing yet ‘ev tt deceptions ; but when the feel- 
Ings are strongly excited, as mine were at that moment, 

phic reflection bas no scope for display. I looked | 
around, therefore, with impassioned eagerness, ex pect- 
ing to receive the parting benediction of some bosom | 











pe ere’ L tore myself for ever from the land of my | 
--- . ’ | 


vity. . 
** Tn less than ‘an. hour after we weighed anchor, all 


the passengers became’afflicted, as if by some Circean | shafts, shook them off as 
and ever-dreaded dis- | however, he omitted to. parry one, which 





enchantment, with that 


order, which is, I believe, the inevitable lot of nearly 
every one who becomes for the first time a sea-faring 
adventurer.” 

















anthor remarks on a singular fact in natural 
history— 

* An opinion seems to prevailin every part 
of Canada, that, as the few trees which grow 
on the plains are always of a different species 
from those which grow in the woods that en- 
viren them, they never produced any other. 
Bnt this is, in my opinion, a false conclusion. 
Its a fact well known in these Provinces, 
that if you divest any tract. of forest of its 
present growth of timber, and afterwards 
allew the land to run wild, in a few years it 
will be covered with a growth of timber essen- 
tially. different from that. which has ‘been de- 
streyed. I have myself seen a field of four- 
teen acres, which had once within the memory 
of man been thickly wooded with Maple, 
Beech, and Oak, afterwards completely co- 
vered with Poplar and Elder, although not a 
trée of either of these kinds had ever been 
observed within several miles of theinclosure.» 


But however remarkable the woods of 
Canaiéla may be, the animals which do inha- 
bit and have inhabited them are equally cu- 
rious, For instance, we are told— 


~ “Bhe Mammoth is supposed by the Indians 
to be still an inhabitant of the Canadas; bat 
his existence at present is very doubtfnl. The 
nes of these huge animals have repe 

oe nd in, different parts bother the O 
ew Continent, bat: eggs, 
iS). From their. te sae 
are supposed to ‘béen carnivorous; an 
fromthe size of theie bones, it iv evident 
that they were at least,ten times larger than 
an elephant. Their remaits. have been dis- 
covered yery frequently at the variéus salt- 
springs which are convenes to the river 
Ohio; anil,in several other regions of the 
New Continent. The Indians have various 
traditions respecting these animals, many of 
which appear to be tiuctared with absurdity. 
One of the Virginia Governors, having asked 
some delegates of the Delaware tribe of In- 
dians, what they knew or had heard about the 
Mammoth, the chief speaker immediately put 
himself into an oratoricabattitude, and with a 
pomp suited to the supposed elevation of his 
subject, informed the Gevernor, that it was a 
tradition handed down from their fathers, 
that, ‘In ancient times, a herd of these ani- 
mals came to the big bone licks, and began an 
universal destruction of the beats, deer, elks, 
buffaloes, and other anjmals, which liad been 
created for the use of the Indians. But the 
Great Man above, looking déwn and behold- 
ing the slaughter, was so enraged, that he 
seized his lightning, descended to the earth, 
and, seating himself upon a neighbouring 


|mountain,—on a focky point of which his 


seat and the print of his feet may still be 
seen,—he hurled his bolts among them, till 
the whole were slanghtered, excepting the 
big bull, which, presenting his forehead to the 

ee fell, At length, 


wounded him on the side; when the enraged 
animal sprung forward, and bounded over 


the Wabash, the Hlinois, and, finally, over the 
Great Lakes.’”’ 

The animal wonders do not end here; and 
our duthor tells us some tales of his own, 
almost as incredible as the Indian theditions. 
We shall sélect a few of these for the amuse- 
ment of our readers, withont comment, The 
black squirrels, it appears, perform certain 
surgical operations on their grey brethren, to 
the nnmber of five out of six, which prediades 
them from continuing their species : and 

“ The Red Squirrel is smaller than the 
black one, and, if possible, more beautifal. 
He is, like all others of the squirrel species, 
fond of migrating from place to place; and 
possesses. a singular address’ itr .crossing 
brooks, rivers, and:small Jakes. On-arriving 
at a piece of water,which they wish-to.cross, a 
large patty of. red squirrels. assemble toge- 
ther, and constructing a raft of sufficient size, 
which they lanch without . any. diffeuilty, 
embark, fearless of shipwreck ; and turning 
up their speading tails to the» propitious 
breeze, are speedily wafted across. to the 
opposite shore.” 

Of ‘hy diminutive haumming-bird it is 
written - 

“« Wheu its fluttering wings are in motion, 
it m #uoise like that of a spinning-wheel, 








hich reason why it: is called. ‘:the 
am mi . . Notwithstanding the dimi- 
nd “Gppearance of this 
heawtif re, it_is one of the trritadie,...... 
Fenus, "and-a.most latad-enciny td. ofa 


superior size..._It will net gerupley: pro- 
voked, to ‘attack even a raven; \it « 7 with 
the speed of\ lightning, its-slendex Will, inte 
the body of its sable antagonist, and makes 
him fall lifeless to the ground.” 

To countenance these extraordinary: beasts 
and birds, we may now,add an insect. marvel: 

“ Snow-fleas (we ate informed) are a 
species of insects of which I have. not 
seen any notice taken either hy French or 
English writeys, Previous to a, thew,. they 
are observed upon the snow in, great multi- 
tudes. Ionce counted upwards of 1,296,000 
upon.a single square. yard; and-[ think 
it is probable, that every yard of, wood- 
land in the province would average:at least 
an equal number. - - - The Snow-flea is per- 
fectly black, and about the size of a grain of 
the finest gun-powder. - - - 

“ Fly-traps are as common in Canada, as 
rat-traps in St. Helena: But, notwithstand- 
ing all the means which are resorted to (for 
reducing their numbers, they are still so 
abundant that a child can scarcely open its 
mouth, without running the risk of being 
suffocated by the quantity that eagerly try to 
descend down its throat. - - - 

“In Summer (it seems) there is a, great 
variety of birds in Canada; - - ~ --and it 
is remarkable, that, among this immense 


assemblage of ‘ winged fowl’ that frequent 
Canada during the Summer, there are no 
singing birds. Though this is undoubtedly 
the case, the Canadians donot think.so; for, 





being ignorant of those countries in which 
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every tree is vocal, and ‘ every bush with na- 
ture’s music rings,’ they ims that all 
birds which can chirrup and tter, like a 
sparrow or a jay, are entitled to the appella- 
tion of ‘ singing birds.’ I once heard an 
English gentleman, who was greatly preju- 
diced against the Canadas, assert, that, in his 
opinion, the country bore evident marks of 
having incurred a particular degree of the 
Divine displeasure ; and, for the enforcement 
of this eccentric notion, he urged, that the 
birds of Canada could not sing, the flowers 
emitted no scent, the men had no hearts, and 
the women no virtue. - - - 

*¢ Bees, which are now very plentiful in 
every part of North America, were, it is said, 
never seen in the country before the arrival 
of Europeans, The Indians, who have no 
name for them in their own language, call 
them ‘ English flies.’ 

“¢ Honey is very cheap in all the old set- 
tlements ; and many of the farmers have from 
20 to 30 hives; independently of which, trees 
are discovered in the forests from whose 
hollow trunks between 70 and 150lbs of honey 
are frequently extracted. These trees are 
found out in a very singular manner: Persons 
who are deputed to seek them, collect a num- 
ber of bees from the flowers bordering on the 
forests, and confine them in a small box, in 
the bottom of which is a piece of honey-comb, 
and in the lid a square of glass, large enough 
to admit the light into every part. When the 
bees are supposed to have satisfied them- 
selves with honey, two or three are allowed to 
escape, and the direction which they take in 
flying away is attentively a they 
become lost in the distance. The Wunter, as 
the bee-catcher is called, then proceeds to- 
wards the spot where his view became 
obscured ; and, releasing one or two more of 
his prisoners, he marks their cow he did 
that: of their precursors. T rocess is 
repeated until the bees which aré let fly, in- 
stead of following in the same direction as 
their predecessors, iy in that which is directly 
opposite. When this occurs, the hunter is 
convinced that he must have passed the object 
of his pursuit. For it is a fact: universally 
received, that if you take a bee from a flower 
situate at any given distance South of the 
tree to which that bee belongs, and carry it 
in the closest confitement to an equal dis- 
tance on the north side of the tree, he will, 
when allowed to escape, after flying in a 
circle for a moment, make his course directly 
to his dulce domum, without inclining in the 
least to the right hand or the left. The 
hunter, who has patience, intelligence, and 
‘ perseverance on his side, is therefore certain 
of ultimate success: For the direction which 
the first bee takes, is infallibly that in which 
the nest-tree lies; so that when the bees 
which are subsequently released reverse their 
flight and seem to go back to the place from 
which the first flew, the sportsman knows that 
he has passed by the destined tree. His next 
great object is, to distinguish the tree which 
contains the bees, from others which stand in 
the same direction. This would of course be 
a difficult task to an uninitiated person; but 
the ingenuity of the American hunter has 
supplied him with means, by which he can 
allure the bees from the tree where they have 
deposited their honey, when it is not remotely 
situated, This is effected by placing a piece 
of honey-comb upon a heated brick, the odour 
of which, while in the act of melting, is so 
étrong and alluring as to induce the whole 
tribe to come down from their citadel, in 
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quest of honey, of which the fragrant smell 
had been the herald. Nothing then remains 
but to cut down the tree ; and the . per ot 
honey found in its excavated trunk, seldom 
fails to compensate very amply the perse- 
verance of the huntsman. - - - 

** The largest Bull-frogs weigh about five 
pounds each, and are able to destroy a gos- 
ling of a month old: there is every variety of 
the ges in Canada, from this size down 
to that of a wren’s egg. - - - 

* The: Black Snake is found in every part 
of the country; his bite is poisonous, but sel- 
dom productive of any fatal effects. He is 
from five to six feet long: his back and sides 
are a jet black, exceedingly brilliant and 
smooth ; and his belly a silver grey, which is, 
by the finest shades, imperceptibly united 
with the black. This animal possesses the 
power of fascination in a more eminent de- 
gree than the rattle-snake. He has, besides, 
a trait peculiar to himself, a singular faculty 
of flagellation, which he sometimes exercises 
in a very affectionate manner on his luckless 
brother : for when he has embraced the rattle- 
snake within his ample coil, he whips him to 
death with his tail. He will also entwine 
himself round a child, or the leg of a man, 
and never disengages himself till he is abso- 
lutely cut to pieces. - - - 

“The Sturgeons are killed with a gaff, or 
spear, as they swim slowly up the currents. 
As soon as they are stricken, they whirl them- 
selves round, and dart, with astonishing 
swiftness, down the streain, carrying the 
spear or gaff along with them, until, be- 
coming exhausted through loss of blood, 
they are easily dragged on shore. In the 
Spring of 1821, au intimate acquaintance of 
mine was one day fishing on the Canadian 
Thames, accompanied by his son, a young 
man about twenty-two years of age. Ob- 
serving an uncommoply large Sturgeon, sail 
ing up the river, the-son immediately. pierced 
it with his spear,-and, retaining a firnt hold 
of his weapon, was dragged into the water. 
For some time he floated on the stream, be- 
hind the Sturgeon, by the aid of his instru- 
ment; but, at length becoming weary of this 
disagreeable mode of proceeding, like ano- 
ther Aristus, he. got astride of the fish, and 
converting his spear into a bridle-rein, rode 
him for nearly a mile down the river, which is 
in that part broad, deep, irregular, and ra- 
pid; when the unfortunate animal, unable to 
exert himself on account of the loss of blood, 
yielded up his life to the prowess of his rider. 
Phe equestrian exploits of John Gilpin have 
been amply immortalized in the well-known 
ballad which bears his name. They furnished 
materials every way worthy of the facetious 
pen of its elegant author; but I think an 
equally instructive and amusing poem might 
be written on the adventure I have just re- 
lated, I have heard of a pair of mice draw- 
ing a chariot, and of a venerable rat be- 
coming a Jehu; but, I believe, with the ex- 
ception of Aristus’s Dolphin, there is no in- 
stance upon record of any of the finny tribe 
administering to the comfort of either men or 
fairies, in any other way, than that by which 
the strict and conscientious observers of Lent 
are preserved from starving, throngh the op- 
portune relief which they derive from the nice 
difference existing between fish and flesh.” 

Upon these, and other similar accounts, 
Mr. Talbot observes very rationally— 

** On reviewing the preceding pages of this 
letter, I have been forcibly struck with the 





such tormenting plagues as those which I 
have recounted, will probably suspect me of 
exaggeration. I know that nothing is more 
common than for men to magnify an evil at 
the time when they themselves are enduring 
it; and with regard to my own case, as few 
writers have entered deeply into the subject, 
I shall more readily be charged with hyper. 
bolical minuteness, if with nothing more. But 
if I were disposed to swell my letter with 
qtiotations from the few travellers who have 
touched on the sabject, I think I should be 
able to avert the particular charge, and to 
shew that I agree with them in the main of 
my. remarks upon Canadian insects.” 

With this strengthening adducement in fa- 
vour of belief, we leave the point of entire 
faith between him and the public: of course, 
many of the facts are not vouched for as 
céming within his personal observation. 

The second volume is, we are:sorry to say, 
stained with some rather gross particulars of 
manners, to which it would be difficult even 
to allude, without offence f delicacy ; but we 
may give a slight sketch of the Canadians 
in our next, if other novelties permit. 





The Family Shakspeare ; in which nothing is 
added to the original text ; but those words 
and expressions are omitted which cannot with 
propriety be read aloud in a Family. By 
Thomas Bowdler, Esq, F.R.S. and S.A. 
8 vols. 8vo. The Third Edition, London 
1823. Longman & Co. 

Ir there be one name more: inseparably 

identified than any other with the intellectual 

glory of England, it is that ‘of Shakspeare ; 
and a true lover of his country naturally 
startles at any critical interference, the ten- 
dency of which is avowedly to alter, and in 
his. apprehension, therefore, necessarily to 


‘deteriorate, the productions of the most re- 


splendent of her men of genins. And yet 
every teflecting person, however enthusi- 
astically he may admire the dramas of our 
immortal bard, must frequently have lament- 
ed the impurities of language by which they 
are more or less defiled ; and which really 
make one almost shrink from putting them 
into the hands of the young, especially of 
that sex whose highest charm consists in. the 
utter absence of the slightest taint of pollu- 
tion or indelicacy. In this latter view of the 
subject, it always appeared to us, after we 
had conquered the first alarm, which, as we 
have already observed, such an undertaking 
was calculated to excite, that Mr. Bowdler 
was entitled to much praise for the service 
which he had rendered to our youthful 
friends, by providing for them an expurgated 
edition of Shakspeare’s works ; in the perusal 
of which, while they were awed by his sub- 
limity, astonished by his imagination, de- 
lighted by his fancy, touched by his pathos, 
entertained by his wit, and instructed by his 
profound and extensive knowledge of the 
human heart, their minds would not be con- 
taminated by expressions and passages of an 
indecent and otherwise exceptionable cha- 
racter. We are happy to find, therefore, 
that, notwithstanding the objections which 
have been made to “The Family Shakspeare,” 
by some who have not sufficiently considered 
the importance of its peculiar purpose, it has 
reached a third edition. That purpose is 
well described by Mr. Bowdler, in his pre- 
face to the present edition, to which we beg 
to refer our readers. 

We have dipped into many parts of Mr, 
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———— 
Bowdler’s work, and think the execution of 
it highly creditable to his taste and judg- 
ment. Considering for whom he was em- 

loyed, he cannot justly be charged with 

‘astidiousness. Undoubtedly, he has used 
his moral hoe freely ; but, in extirpating the 
weeds, he seems to have done as little injury 
as possible to the rich and blooming parterre 
on which his labour has been so beneficially 
exerted. 





Myrile Leaves; a collection of Poems, chiefly 
Amatory. By T. W. Kelly. 12mo. pp. 114. 
London 1824. Sherwood & Co. 


Tuis is a very pretty little volume; and 
though the writer comes too often into com- 
parison with Moore, there is enough of origi- 
nal talent to claim a favourable word from 
the critic. The following, for example, is 
not an uncommon thouglit; but so neatly 
expressed as to please us much, except the 
want of simplicity in the penultimate line— 
Faded roses ! eould you speak, 

Would you say that ere your time 
You wither’d, when MABELLAa’s cheek 

Outbloom’d you in your beauty’s prime ? 

Or, would you hiut, that less of sweet 

Breath’d in your pure and fragrant scent ; 
As chanced your buds her lips to meet 

With balm, so ‘ richly redolent ? ’ 
Howe’er, still holily you died, 

For as your beauties she caress’d, 

Your buds were sweetly deified, 

Press’d to her pure and virgin breast. 
And, ah! like your’s may be my doom!— 
That white breast was your marble tomb. 

The subjoined Epigram is an original turn 
of Ovid’s dicta fuit mulier quasi mollior— 
Nay, Woman is.not the soft sex, my dear Fan, 
Or why is her beart hard as stone?” [man ? 
re, tell me, was Eve form’d of flesh, like the 

0, no, she was form’d of the bone. 

Other Epigrams are rather flat, and some 
of the pieces far inferior to the one we shall 
now quote as a fair specimen of the writer’s 
better efforts : 


ON DREAMING OF MY MOTHER. 
Spirit of her, too briefly, who sojourn’d 
Upon this dim and clouded orb of earth; 
Whence hast thou fled, to what bright sphere 
return’d, 
Spirit! that gav’st this worthless being birth? 
In what blest region, where the chasten’d mirth 
(The holy bliss of Augels) fills the air 
With dulcet symphonies of love and grace, 


Thus Zeuxis form’d his matchless fair, 
In whom all charms were seen to meet; 
And thus amidst the fields of air, 
The bee collects cach varied sweet. 


Mr. Kelly says, in a note— 

*< The above lines from the pen of the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte, were transcribed from a superbly 
bound and ornamented quarto volume of origi- 
nal MS. Miscellaneous Poetry, illustrated with 
her own coloured drawings. ‘This book, during 
a temporary circumstance, was given into my 
care. ‘The two verses in question appear to have 
been considered by the much lamented Princess 
as appropriate introductory lines to her Poems.” 


— 





The Hermit in Edinburgh. 3 vols. 12mo. 

London 1824. Sherwood, Jones, & Co. 
THOUGH not at all equal to some of his pre- 
decessors, yet the Hermit now before us has 
produced some light and pleasant sketches. 
This is not, however, a work for criticism ; so, 
without farther preamble, we shall quote one 
of the papers as a favourable specimen of the 
whole. It is entitled ‘* A Character,” and is 
no doubt an original, as, in fact, we recognise 
many portraits from the life in these volumes 
—several, about whom ‘ we could an if we 
would” give the author more information 
than he has made use of. 

‘¢ IT very often wondered what made my old 
friend M‘Millan always wear a smile on his 
countenance, and preserve the rosy tint of 
health in the decline of life, when I recollect 
that he was thin and much paler in youth; 
and when I consider that his family has been 
brought to nothing in three generations, and 
that his means are very circumscribed. What 
appeared to me still more surprising was, 
that he had not thathappy even temper, when 
@boy at the highschool, and that the disap- 
pointments of after-life were not calculated 
to mend his disposition: nevertheless, at the 
present day, he has always something good 
humoured to say to you, and a jest at his 
tongue’s end, a thing not common with my 
sedate countrymen. ‘ Were you ever mar- 
ried, Mac?’ said a certain Lord to him one 
day. ‘ Faith, no;’ replied the former. ‘ That 
accounts,’ continued his Lordship, * for your 
unruffied and unalterable temper.’ ‘ You may 
say that, my Lord,’ quoth honest M‘Millan. 
This reply opened my eyes, in a certain de- 
gree ; yet, as happiness is the great (generally 
unattainable) pursuit of man, I deemed it 
worth my while to make farther inquiry ; for, 
up to the present exception to the general 





Dost thou now dwell? With flow’r-enwreathed | pyle, 1 ever found men with whom I was in 


hair. 
And snow-white wings unfurl’d, methinks I 
trace {around some star, 


the habit of mixing, discontent with their 
situation, envious of that of a neighbour, or 


Thee, floating buoyantly thy sweet course employed in seeking after something which 


Than — our azure sky more glorious, far ; 
Cire 


low 
And all unfading flowers in heaven that grow 
Expand their many colour’d blossoming, — 
And o’er the enchanted space sweet incense fling 


was to fill up the measure of their wishes ; 
but which was found on nearer approach, like 


ed in Beauty’s bow’r, where Amaranths| 9 glow-worm light, a work as interminable as 


the web of Penelope; a desire as far from 
being satisfied as the thirst of ‘Tantalus ; for 
ambition engenders ambition; pleasure only 


Oh! if thou’rt thus enspher’d within the beam, | !eads to a further craving of false appetite ; 


The mild bright beam o' Selenite face ; 
Visit me oft as in some lulling dream, 


wants increase with the possession of worldly 
goods; and although the poet is right in 


Let retrospection still such thoughts give birth, | stating, that 


That I may think thou still adorn’st our earth 


Several of these productions (we know not 


which) have appeared in periodical works 


. ‘ Man wants but little here on earth ;’ * 


3 


and in equal ignorance of its being new or | Obvieus truth. 


familiar, we conclude with a few lines as- 


cribed to the late Princess Charlotte : 
The sparklin from Fancy’s stores 
The sterling ore from Reason’s mine, 
be penetrating glance explores, 
nd faithful mem’ry makes them thine. 














* “Below.” This is careless quoting in Mi. Hermit.| body hates him, and fears him,’ 


them in plain simple language :—‘* When I 
entered life,’ said the contented man, ‘ I was 
mortified enough to find a baronetcy dropped 
by our family, on account of not having for- 
tune enough to support it; and it was not 
very pleasing to me to see the estates of my 
ancestors sold and parcelled out to a grocer, 
a lawyer, and abroker. I should have liked 
very well to have been a private gentleman 
doing nothing, or to have put on a red coat, 
for which I had vast ambition; but I was too 
poor for the former, and my family had no 
military interest to put me forward in the 
latter. It grieved me to see my cousin Adam 
in the goid laced trappings of his regiment, to 
behold the grocer keeping a pack of hounds 
on our estate, and to find that my half brother 
was making a rapid fortune in the law; and I 
was cut to the quick, after leaving school, to 
witness one school-fellow going into the navy, 
another into the army, a third fitted expen- 
sively out for India, a fourth obtaining an 
easy and lucrative place under government, 
and so on. Trade offered a road to inde- 
pendence, but my family’s pride forbade me 
to enter into it, and my capital was too small 
for any thing else. At last, I took to study- 
ing the classics deeply, and became aregular 
domine, a teacher, a tutor, a translator to any- 
body. In this my occupation, I met with 
many humiliations; I was pestered by the 
tempers of my pupils, oppressed by the arro- 
gancé of my employers, often ont of place, 
and once made to sit down ata lord’s second 
table, whom I had often helped at school, and 
with whom I had been most familiar. These 
wereMitter pills to swallow, but they were 
wholeaine for the cdnstitution of. the mind. 
Weiking one day, fii Printe’s Bircet, I met an 
old school-fellow, who had been married 
twelve months to a rich heiress; he had nota 
shiliing which he could call his own at 
his out-set in life, so that he was. still 
poorer than myself, but his handsome person 
was his fortune, and through it he married a 
weman of title, and drove his coach and four, 
* Ah! Jemmy,’ said he to me, ‘ come, and 
dine with me to-day, lad. It will be a treat to 
me to have an old friend at my table, to raise 
my spirits.” Why, thought I, who ought to 
be in spirits, if it is not you? I very soon, 
however, found the reverse. His lady kept 
dinner waiting an hour. ‘ Where’s my 
lady?’ said he to one of his footmen; ‘ Sir, 
she has but come from her ride, and is now 
changing herself.’ ‘ Would to fate that she 
were,’ whispered he to me; ‘ any change 
would be for the better.’—In a word, I found 
him the most miserable of beings, tied to a 
vixen of quality, who looked down upon his 
friends, stinted him in his wine, kept the 
purse herself, aud contradicted him in every 
thing. This was the first lesson that led to 
my contented state. I would not_ have 
changed with him for all the riches of Potosi 
and Peru. Taking up the newspaper, the 
next day, I saw my cousin Adam’s name 
amongst those killed at the battle of Talavera. 
His head was knocked off by a hall. I put 
up my hand, and found mine safe upon my 
shoulders. Lesson the second. I now deter- 


and that the period of his want is but short ;| mined upon employing my little capital, in 
yet, so blind is he, that he perceives not this | building a cottage at Porto Bello, and letting 


it. In this I succeeded most fortunately ; 


“On questioning my friend on the cause of | and who should propose himself for my tenant, 
this happy change in his temper and appear- 
ance, he gave me the following account in a| and mentioned it to a friend, who exclaimed, 
very broad Scotch dialect, which I shall omit, | ‘ Take good care to have a regular agreement, 
in twor of my English readers, and give|for he is the greatest rogue existing; every 


but my half-brother. I was delighted at this, 
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good lesson—I had no cause to complain of 
my fate ; for 1 was well considered by all 
who knew me, and had preserved my reputa- 
tion through all my poverty. I was uow 
rivate tutor to the grocer’s son, which was 
umiliating enough, but he broke his neck 
when out hunting ; and his son, who was now 
arich minor, on the eve of setting out on his 
travels for the continent, gave me a handsome 
present; and I got rid of a stupid, trouble- 
some scholar. I now resolved on visiting 
London; and on trying my fortune there, I 
did so accordingly, and made a decent. living 
by my pen. On running over the Gazette 
one morning, I saw Aleck Timberhead, ano- 
ther play-mate of mine, in the list of pro- 
motion, as high up as a Major General. 
* Blind fortune !’ cried I, so young, and so 
dull a man, to be at the head of his pro- 
fession !” I wandered in a complaintive mood 
to Hyde Park, where I met the General, as 
thin as'a lath, and as yellow as a guinea. 
‘Ah! Mac,’ cried he, on approaching me 
on his pony, ‘ what would I give to be as 
healthy as you. That d——d West Indies 
will be my death. My constitution is broken 
up entirely. I have neither appetite, rest, or 
taste for any thing. I now felt elated in 
spirits ; and being then as hungry as a hawk, 
I quitted the Park, walked briskly down Ox- 
ford-street, and dined with my bookseller, at 
Hampstead. On my return, I recognised 
another high school-boy, a captain in the 
Navy. He was very glad to see me; bunt he 
had lost his right arm, whilst mine yet fur- 
nished me with bread. — A trifling legacy was 
left me this year; and:I returned to Bdin- 
burgh, where, with the produce of npg cot- 
tage, and a few hundreds sunk for an annuity, 
T exist quietly and contentedly. The proud 
lord is now ruined, and living on the con- 
tinent with a view of recovering, in some 
measure ; and one of my acquaintances, in a 
public office, is proclaimed a defaulter to 
overnment, and has fled for it. Every 
ody complimented me on my good looks, on 
my return home; and I found my waistcoat 
too tight for’ me, on my arrival in the land 
of cakes. So have I continued for years, which 
may account for my cheerfulness. . I put my 


hand upon his lips, at this moment; 1 heard 
enough; he smiled, and, in the language of a 
Domine, said, ‘ verbum* non amplius addam.’ 
Nothing better, 
nor more apropos can be said or done, on 


This is no bad hint to me. 


this occasion, by 


Tue Hermit 1n EpinBurcnu. 

“ P. S.—I had nearly forgotten to state, 
that Mr. M‘Millan’s friend, who went out 
to India, never returned ; but fell a victim to 


a liver complaint.” 


We have only to add, that a few Scot- 
ticisms, some little vulgarities of expression, 
and errors of a careless kind, disfigure these 


volumes, 


to this Election suffered in the fire which has 
been so often mentioned ; but many a cnrions 
scrap remains; nor will even fragments be 
despised when they relate to an event which 
formed as it were an wera in the general sys- 
tem of Europe. - - - 

“ Upon the Emperor’s (Maximilian’s) death, 
(in January 1529,) Henry directed Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, his ambassador at Paris, to sound the 
intentions of Francis. Sir Thomas saw him 
in his chamber as he returned from mass, 
where, having read a letter delivered to him 
from Henry, he took Sir Thomas to a window, 
who urged tliat the two Kings should ‘ take 
a resolution by common assent.’| ‘ Where- 
unto,’ says Sir Thomas, ‘ he bad me lene out 
at the window with him, and he would tell 
me what he had done in it, and his hole 
mynde what farther he intended to doo.’ This 
appears in a Letter dated February the 9th. 
“In another letter of Sir Thomas Boleyn 
to Wolsey, dated from Paris Feb. 28th, de- 
tailing a farther conversation with Francis, 
he says, ‘I was so famyliar with hym, that I 
asked hym in ernest if he were Emperour 
whether he wold make a voyage agenst the 
Infidels in his proper person, as the voyce 
went. He tooke me hard by the wryst with 
the oon hand, and layed the other hand upon 
his brest, and sware to me by his feyth yf he 
atteyn to be Emperour, that within three 
yeares after he wold bee in Constantynople, 
or he would dye by the way.’ In talking still 
further of the enterprize, Francis told him 
that ‘his realme was to hym six millions yerely 
and over that in value;’ and ‘that he wold 
spend three millions of gold’ but he wouid 


succeed. Fh another Letter to Wolsey, dated} 
March the t4th, Sir Thomas represents Francié 
to have said that now, since Henry and he 
were of a mind, neither Emperor nor Popé 


portion of the correspondence which relates|th’imperiall dignitie which is his most desire, 


he sayth he knoweth nat how nor by what 
meanes he may recompence your Highnesse 
in doing any thing so moch for your Grace, 
but he sayeth as long as he lyveth; in any 
thing that he may doo that shalbe to your 
pleasure, he shall always bee as redy and as 
glad to doo yt as he wold be to doo tor hym- 
self, and desireth no thyng moore than to 
have knowledge wherein he might employe 
hymselfto doo your Highnesse some pleasure. 
Rehersyng to me that by the reason of the 
perfecte love and aliaunce betwixt you both 
he rekeneth your Highnesse to bee of great 
mygth and power, sayeng that what with 
your owne puissance and withhis help, which 
he sayeth your Grace shall alwayes have redy 
at your commaundement, there is nother 
honnor, dignytie, nor other thing in Crysten- 
dome but that your Highnesse shall y... and 
ordre yt at your own pleasure, and tolde me 
that he cowlde not expresse to me with his 
tonge the due thanks that he t....* to your 
Grace in his hart for the loving kinduesse 
that he fyndeth in your Highnesse: and sayd 
that, whan ye both mete, which he trusteth 
shalbe shortly, your Grace shall knowe his 
hart, no man lyving soner. Whereunto I 
sayd that your Highnesse thanked: hym, spe- 
cially consideryng that amongs‘all his other 
things and great affaires, he is so moch de- 
sirous to mete, visite, and see your Grace ; 
and toolde liym of your conformable mynd 
therunto, shewing to hym the tyme, place, 
fourme, and maner as is at lenght expressed 
in th’instructions that Ihave. Wherunto he 
sayed that he is determyned te see your 
Grace though he shuld come but hymself, his 
pag¢,,.and ‘his lakaye: and that noo buyse- 
nesse stiall fette yt: how be it,’ for the tyme, 
place, ant:oFder of the Meeting he suid he 
wold common with the Great Master, and 





cially intended for the ear of Wolsey.” 
We copy 


tercourse: 


that yesterday 





ELLIS’S ORIGINAL LETTERS ON ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 3 vols.—[Third Notice.] 


In the course of our preceding Review of 
this excellent publication, we have more than 
once alluded to that remarkable struggle for 
the Empire in which the greatest monarchs of 
ngaged. Our Eighth Henry, after 
coquetting with the Electors himself, half 
abandoned his ambition, and seemed to play 
fast and loose both with Charles of Castile 
(the ultimately successful aspirant) and Fran- 
cis the First of France. ‘ Unfortunately for 


the age e 


trust. 
thanked hartely your Highneésse, and. sayd 





the English historian (says Mr. Ellis,) alarge 


should be made but such as pleased them. 
This, it is probable, was a speech more espe- 


Sir T. Boleyn’s figst letter, as a 
curious document and picture of courtly in- 


‘** Pleasyth it your Highnesse to understand 
delyvered your lettre to the 
Kyng here with as harty and affectuous re- 
commendacions from your Grace as I cowlde 
devise. And after he had at lenght and with 
good laysure read over your said lettre, I de- 
clared to hym for my credence, according to 
the Instructions which your Grace late sent 
me. First the effecte of your said Lettre. 
And after 1 shewed hym how great desire 
your Grace hath for the increase of his hon- 
nor, and what pleasure and consolation your 
—— taketh in the same, consideryng the 
tnfeyned amytie and aliance that is esta- 
blished betwixt you, both which your Grace 
belevith to bee soo rooted in your hartys that 
what high honnor or advauncement shall for- 
tune to come to hym, the fructe thereof shuld 
redonde to your Highnesse, wherfore to ad- 
vaunce hym to the preferment of this Im- 
periall dignitie, your Grace, uppon knowledge 
of his further intent and mynd shalbe glad to 
employe your self as well by worde and 
writing as by acts and dedes to: the bes of 
your power, wheruppon he may assuredly 
Whereunto, he, taking of his bonett 


that the great love and favour which he well 
perceyveth that your Grace beryth towardes 
him is the greatest comfort that he hath upon 
erth. And for the great honnor that your 
Grace shewith to bym in advauncyng hyn to 


within ij. or iij. dayes he wold send hym to 
Parys, wher he shuld: make me aunswer of 
every article concernvng the said Entreview 
and Meting. And bicause that the Quene 
here hath been very sycke thies ij. dayes 
and in great daumger, as I have'more at large 
wryten of the same to my lord Legat and 
Cardinall of England, which I am sure woll 
shewe your Grace thereof, I can as yet have 
no aunswer what order shalbe taken for the 
Marchaunts matiers. Beseching the holy 
Trynyte long to preserve your Highnesse. 
From Parys this xiiijt® day of March.” 

We cannot give a better companion to this 
epistle than by selecting one from Dr. Samp- 
son (the English ambassador at Madrid) to 
Cardinal Wolsey, giving an account of his 
interview with Charles v. om the arrival of 
the news of the great victory at Pavia; upon 
which Mr. E, justly remarks— 

“The moderation with which Charles heard 
of the success that had crowned his arms, was 
for a short time the theme of universal ad- 
miration. Whether he felt or only assumed 
the virtue at first, seems problematical. One 
thing is certain; prosperity soon got the better 
of his mind. He taid’aside his generosity at 
the time he lost his humility ; and became as ~ 
ambitious of conquest as any of those who 
had aimed at universal empire. The world 
has agreed to take him, young as he. was, for 
a profound hypocrite. : 

The following is the letter: 

‘“ Pleas it your Grace the x. day off Marche 
be a currier, that passyd throw France be the 
Frence Kings salve conduict, com first the 
newis hithir that uppon Seynct Mathies day 

* thinketh, 
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at Pavie anno 1524 the Frenche King was 
taken prisonner, with many othir noble men 
takyn and slayne. The sam day was th’em- 
peror borne, et jam complevit xxv. I was the 
sam uight with his Majestie ué maxime gratu- 
larer huic insperate felicitatit. And afftir that 
E had spokyn not with many words, for as I 
seyd the newis ware of so great excellentie 
and joy os well to his Majestie os to his frends 
and all christyndom, that in no maner of wyse 
it was in me to expresse be words the worthy 


joyfulnesse and excellentie off it ; with othir 


words os my litle discretion wold serve. Afftir 
that I had seyd, His Majestie fyrst annsword 
that withowght fayle the newis ware very 
good and joyffull, and so his very hope was 
that such effect schuld folow with Godds 
heipe to his frends and all Christyndom. And 
iij. things causyd hym to have joy off this 
Victorie. Fyrst that it hath pleasyd God ‘to 


gyve such a rare and singulier gyfit to hym;% 


and theroff most humbly he thankyd God } 
for he a synnar off this worlde nevyr hath or 
schall [or] may deserve such a singulier good- 
nesse off God. Nevirthelesse trusting off the 
same goodnesse off God at all tyms to be his 
ledar and eydar, he intendith to employ his 
strenith and power that he hath receyvid off 
God in this worlde with most affection off 
mynde and diligence wher as he schall beleve 
to be his most pleasour and service. And 
this is the seconde thing that causith hym to 
be joyfull off this victorie, trusting that be 
the sam such a sure and universell peace schall 
folow to all christyndom that schall not oonly 
be to the quietnesse off the sam, and esta- 
blissching off charitable love, wherwith God 
may be most pleasyd, but also he with his 
frends be the reason of such unite and accorde 
schall may employ ther temporall forcis, as 
well to the defence and augmentation of 
Christis feith agenst the enemies off the sam 
os to the necessarie reformation off*the sam 
body off-Christis feith, représs{ig sé abomin- 
able errovs and ordeying the thir great in- 
convenients, And here His Majestie sayde 
that he trusteth now ther schalbe som good 
occasion and oportunite that the King’s High- 
nesse and he togethirs may employ ther tra- 
vayles and porrs in the service of God. 
Thridly His Majestie seyd that this Victorie 
was joyffull to hym, tam amicorum quam inimi- 
corum causa. For he wold assurydly endevor 
hym-ellff that this victorie might be to the 
profette off his frends rather then his own, 
ffor he assuryd me that he was nothing am- 
bitios off more then he hath. And with hum- 
ble words thanking God, he seyd that his 
dayly preyre is to have grace gevyn hym well 
to governe and ordre such possessions os he 
hath. And as towching his enemies they 
schall well perceyve that thow he schall have 
place, tym, and with Godds holpe puissance 
to revenge hym, yet knowleging all to be off 
Godd’s hande and pleasour, his mynde is to 
use such moderation that in hym ther schalbe 
fownde no intent off crueltie or revengance. 
These vertuouse and singulier wyse words 
His Majestie usyd with such a grace in the 
speking off them, that, withowght fayle Sir, 
to here and perceyve in such a rare and ex- 
cellente victorie, his moderacion off geste, 
cowntenance, and os it semyd allso off in- 
warde intente and mynde, thow that I was 
no lesse gladde of the victorie then may 
othir, yet much more gladde I was to prr- 
ceyve the victorie in his hands that had the 
grace off such temporance and moderatiam ; 
and so expressely.I seyd to his Majestie. Tor 
assure your Grace ther was no more. se- 


blance in hym of arrogantie or change off 
maniers to joy effusely owthir in worde or 
countenance then iff no such great thing had 
channsyd ; but evyr in his words with humble 
visage referryd every thing to God, so thank- 
ing hym ffor the sam. Wherffor I compared 
His Majestie to hym that bath receyvid a 
great benetite off a nothir, that iff the gevar 
perceive much gratuite in the receyvar, he 
schall induce the gevar with much more de- 
syre iff such occasion chaunce anothir tym to 
gyve hym a much greatar gyfft, especially iff 
the receyvar also use such a gyfit to the most 
pleasour off the gevar. And so his Majestic 
both knowleging with so good mynde this 
gyfit off victorie to have receyvid off God so 
well thanking hym ffor the sam, and allso in- 
tending to use the sam great and inestimabie 
gyfit with such moderation to the most plea- 
sour off the gevar, schall induce allmighty 
God of his goodnesse a nothir tym to gyve 
hym a much greater ‘gyfit.. His Majestie 





aunsword beseching God that he myght use 
it to his most pleasor. With thies, Sir, and 
dyvers othir good words in so great a thing to 
have such singuler moderation, nullo fastu, 
nulla arrogantia, nulla prorsus effusa ab inde- 
centi leticta, aut vultu, aut gestu, aut verbo 
aliquo, I think myselff more to have lernid, 
and much bettyr at all tymes to have mo- 
deration present and in good remembrance, 
then be all the lettirs, words, or bokis that 
evyr [have or schall rede. And not oonly 
he declaryd his moderate mynde be thes 
words to me, but well he schewid the same in 
all othir his demeanor now. For be oon off 
his pryvie chambre, and anothir great per- 
sonage off singnlier feith and credence, I 
know that immediatly affiir the fyrst know- 
lege off thes newis, sole he enteryd in to his 
pryvie chambre, and ther was a good space 
uppon his kneys, withought fayle geving 
thankis to God. And where os he was ad- 
vyssidbe sony to tnake great trifmpbe flor 
this victorie, expres-ly he commandyd that 
no such thing schuld be, syns it was agenst 
christyn men. But syns it hath ben Godds 
pleasor to gyve hym such a victorie, the next 
day with a generall procession he wold gyve 
oonly thankis to hym. The next day the 
generall procession off all the towne went to 
a chapell of our Lady, oon quartier of a myle 
withowght the towne, and thether went th’ 
Emperor yn a cape of blakke frese withowght 
ony more semblance off triumphe. And at 
his departing owght off his chambre thithir- 
wards, he seyd thes words, ‘ now schall we 
g0o0 to have a solempne Messe, giving thankis 
to God ; and I wold that we schuld make it 
much more solempne with good inwarde de- 
votion then with ony maner off owghtwarde 
pompe.’ 

** At this Messe a frier prechid uppon thes 
words ‘ /audamini nomen Dei vestri, quia fecit 
nobiscum mirabilia.’ And ffor the fyrst great 
marveyle in this worlde most to be estemyd, 
he beganne with the conception and incarna- 
tion off Christe; so passing to certeine mar- 
velos victories off the Old Testamente ; and 
for a conclusion estemyd this Victorie ffor no 
lesse marveyle. 

“ Withowght ffayle, Sir, the lord chaunce- 
lier schowed me that in th’Emperors campe 
was no money ; they dyede for hungre; the 
souldiers had no clothis; they ware in such 
extreme necessite that it was not possible to 
abyde it longar. And the sam night the 
Frenche King was advertyssed that th’Em- 
perors campe was in armis the sani night to 





leve the fylde; wherffor the Frenche Kings 


campe was allso in armis to pursuye them in 
the wey, so that when they saw them entre 
with such a boldnesse whom they thowght to 
pursuyve flying, it was a great change, and 
no lesse marvayle. Butit is writtin that the 
Marquise of Piskera fyrst gave this advyse, 
the which was well acceptyd off the Viceroy 
and Monst de Burbon, as they had extreme 
cause rathir to hasarde ther lyvis then to 
leve the Frenche King so victorios, to ther 
utter ondoing. The great Mastre, who I be- 
leve is os feithffully desyros to doo most ac- 
ceptable pleasor and service to the Kings 
Highnesse as ony straungier els lyving, 
schewed me that som advysed th’Emperor 
the next day to were some riche and. fresche 
rayement ffor the demonstration off joy to his 
people. He sayd that in no manner off wyse 
lié wold so ‘doo, but iff he knew in what 
maner most humbly to demgane hym selff to 
gyve thankis to God, and to induce the people 
to the sam, withowght demonstration off 
pompe or immoderate joy, he wold folow 
that wey and means. 

“The next day afftir the procession, be 
cause the precher wold not sey itin his pre- 
sence, the sam precher seyd ina nothir place 
where he prechid, that th’Emperor com- 
mandyd hym the day before to preche off 
this Victorie, referring every thing to the 
power and goodnesse off God, expressely 
charging that nowthir he schuld speke off ony 
preyse towching th’Emperor norin eny maner 
off wyse off reproche agenit his enemie. 

‘‘In summa, the Emperor hath usyd such 
demeanor in all maner off thingis, both be 
worde, deade, and cowntenance, and towards 
all maner off persons, that every wyse man 
hath ben most joyffull to see it magna cum 
admiratione in etate tum tenera, 

“ And Sir amongs othir many good words 
to me, he forgatt not to schew me off the 
‘singulier love’ that he hath fownde in the 
Wing’s Highnesse, and evir trustith to fynde 
the sam. ‘AndiiTyké nianet the Kings High- 
nesse schall asstirydly at all tyms know hym 
off the sam feithifull mynde nevyr to fayle, os 
at all tyms he hath els promysid and seyd. 
His Majestie is allso very desyros ‘to know 
from the King’s Highnesse afftir this Victorie, 
os knowith our Lord, who preserve your 
Grace in most prosperos helth and honor. 
At Madryd the xv. day off Marche. 

** Your most humble bedeman 
“To my Lorde Legate. RICHARD SAMPSON.”’ 

Here we are again obliged to break off; 
but such of our readers as have not yet made 
themselves masters of Mr. Ellis’s publica- 
tion, shall reap further benefit from the 2d 
and 3d volumes in our succeeding Numbers. 





VIEUSSEUX’S ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 
(2 vols. 12mo. Knight.) 
Havine almost exhausted the leading fea- 
tures of the Neapolitan character in our 
notice of this work last Saturday, we have 
but one other extract to make before we pro- 
ceed to an example of their superstitions. 

“ As for the common sermons that one hears 
on Sundays in the churches of Naples, they 
do not give, in general, a great idea of the 
learning and oratorical powers of the Neapo- 
litan clergy. The orators either bewilder 
themselves in attempting to explain some of 
the mysteries of our religion; (such as a 
preacher I heard in the church of Lo Spirito 
Santo, who, in order to render the idea of 
Trinity intelligible to his audience, employed 





comparisons drawn from the ancient mytho- 
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logy of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto ;) or, if 
they preach upon morality, they often enter 
into details either indelicate or degenerating 
into the burlesque. One of them, preachin 
before a numerous audience, chiefly armastnt | 
of females, and descanting upon the evil con- 
sequences of the passion of love, described, 
in very lively colours, the beginning and pro- 
gress of it, the ogles, billets doux, assigna- 
tions, &c. by way of warning his auditors 
against the danger of such practices. A 
stranger, and even an Italian from any other 
part of Italy, is scandalized at the grossness 
of these Neapolitan sermons; but I have 
heard some of the national clergy assert that 
it is the only way to render them palatable to 
the greater part of their audience. The itine- 
rant preachers and missionaries who are to 
be seen preaching in the streets of Naples 
mounted on a bench or stool, and addressing 
themselves chiefly to the lazzaroni, often 
reach the extreme of vulgarity in their ex- 
pressions, to which their rude hearers listen 
with the greatest attention ; and I have seen 
the latter at the close of the exhortation, fall 
on their knees, beat their breasts, and shed 
penitential tears: the consequence is, that 
many of them follow the priest to his lodgings, 
confess their sins, return stolen articles, for- 
give their enemies, and, in short, make 
amends for their past misdeeds as far as lies 
in their power. We should not, therefore, in 
a foreign land, condemn rashly whatever is 
not consonant to our own ideas of propriety, 
but rather look to the effects of such things, 
and judge from these rather than from the 
methods employed. - - - 

“ Thave of late attended the lectures at 
the University. Some of the professors are 
really men of abilities ; others are remarkable 
for the burlesque and trivial language with 
which their instructions are seasoned. I 
heard some of the most extraordinary illus- 
trations of this sort that were,ever delivered 
from a professor’s chair, and often too in 
genuine Neapolitan- dialect. Perhaps they 
have for so doing, the same reason as the 
preachers of this country, viz., to accommo- 
date themselves to the taste of their audience. 
The lectures are accessible to any decent 
and orderly person. At the gate of the col- 
lege a military guard is stationed, which 
would appear rather a strange sight to an 
English student ; but such is the continental 
system of the day. 

** The people of this country are much ad- 


dicted to the belief of witchcratt, and of 


other supernatural agencies. I have often 
-been surprised to hear persons, very sensible 
in other respects, talk seriously about these 
matters, and relate the most extravagant 
stories. I was gravely told the other day by 
a Neapolitan acquaintance, that a witch had 
been found half dead, lying on the pavement 
in some obscure lane in the skirts of the city ; 
the poor hag, it seems, while soaring through 
the air on her way to La Noce di Benevento, 
a favourite place of resort with these myste- 
rious beings, had ventured too near a church, 
the sacred atmosphere of which destroyed 
her spells, and she fell helpless to the ground. 
This country is also haunted by a peculiar 
kind of hobgoblin called by the natives il 
monacello, whom they describe as a short 
thick figure of a man Loo in the long dark 


garments of a monk, with a very broad brim- 
med hat; he is, however, a good-tempered 
being, who takes pleasore in trying the spirit 


which, if they have sufficient courage to do, he 
leads them to some secret recess where trea- 
sures are concealed: several persons are re- 
ported to have acquired a sudden fortune 
through his assistance. Credulity with regard 
to these matters, absurd as it may appear to 
foreigners, is not, however, confined here to 
the lower classes only. 

“* A science upon which I have heard fre- 
quent dissertations, is la magia bianca, a kind 
of legitimate intercourse with invisible spirits, 
by which adepts obtain a knowledge of the 
most secret things : they have also cabalistical 
calculations through which they pretend to 
find out the prize numbers that will be drawn 
at the next lottery. The adepts are chiefly 
monks and priests, who live very retired, are 
difficult of access, and speak by enigmas. I 
have frequently heard wonderful accounts of 
people winning great prizes through their 
means, the circumstances of which, and the 
authority I had them trom, would almost 
shake my incredulity. Some of the most ce- 
lebrated among these seers have been at 
different times exiled by the police as ob- 
noxious persons. A belief in the secret 
sciences is very generally spread among 
all classes of Neapolitans and Sicilians, 
however incredulous in other respects. A 
German professor of music travelling lately 
through Sicily, arrived at Catania, where he 
had some respectable introductions and was 
received very kindly. Nature, however, had 
bestowed upon him a forbidding countenance ; 
there was something mysterious in his deport- 
ment; he appeared fond of study and retire- 
ment; ali these circumstances persuaded 
some of his new Sicilian acquaintances, that 
he was a fit person to apply to for numbers 
of the lottery: they theretore enticed him 
one day into some sequestered mansion, and 
after they had him seated, they brought pen, 
ink, and paper before him, telling him reso- 
lutely, at the same time, that they would not 
allow him to go away until he gave them a good 
terno, i.e. three prize numbers for the next lot- 
tery. The astonislied German stared, smiled, 
argued, and remonstrated, but to no pur- 
pose; tearing the worst, he was obliged to 
act unwillingly the part of an impostor ; with 
much gravity he wrote down three nambers 
at random, and hastened immediately after to 


the lottery could be known.” 

In his pictures of Tuscany, Genoa, &c. 
M. Vieusseux is equally successful. This we 
will shortly illustrate with an extract appli- 
cable to the two states just named: first, 
Tuscany, 

‘* The present grand Duke Ferdinand seems 
to have inherited, it not the abilities, at least 
the milder virtues of his predecessor; the 
people at large are attached to him, as they 


though they complain of his having been 


since too much influenced by his relatives of 


*¢ Elisa Baci 
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in reality no more than a subordinate agent 
of her brother. As sueh she cannot perhaps, 
with justice, be made accountable for the ar- 
bitrary acts which she enforced, in obedience 
to her imperial relative ; but she also display- 
ed a hanghtiness and a harshness which dis- 
gusted the gentle Florentines. She took fre- 
quent opportunities of humbling the nobility, 
who in this country are ‘more unassuming 
than in other parts of Italy; and many anec- 
dotes are related of her haughty overbearing 
disposition, by which, as well as by her fea- 
tures, she appears to have resembled her bro- 
ther Napoleon more than any of her sisters, 
Abundance of scandalous reports also ciren- 
late about the manners of her court. She 
certainly did not conciliate the minds of the 
inhabitants ; who, at her departure in 1814, 
gave her unequivocal marks of dislike. Her 
husband, Baciocchi, originally an Italian, and 
formerly an officer in the French armies, was 
a mere cipher, and had no share in the busi- 
ness of government, for which he did not 
seem calculated, and of which, happily for 
him, he was not ambitious. He, however, on 
his being appointed prince of Lucca, was in- 
duced to change his christian name of Pascal, 
which in Italy sounds vulgar, and is subject 
to ridicule, being often used as synonymous 
to that of dunce, into the more dignified one 
of Felix the first; upon which occasion some 
Tuscan wit produced the following epigram: 

Qnando tu eri Pasquale, noi eravam tutti felici; 
Or che tu sei Felice, noi siam tutti Pasquali. 

He was a harmless good-natured man, and 
seems to have understood his own mediocrity ; 
for when the gentlemen of Lucca apologized 
to him for their possible deficiencies in their 
new capacity of courtiers, saying that they 
were not accustomed to the situation (Lucca 
having been until then'a republic,) he is said 
to have replied good-humouredly : ‘ We will 
excuse one another mutually, gentlemen, as I 
am also a novice in my present situation.’ ” 

Géfioa, over which thete is a clever coup- 
d’eil, is (in part) painted thus— 

“The Genoese women are among the 
handsomest of Italy ; indeed, this city can 
boast of a decided superiority with regard to 
female beauty. In no other place have I seen 
such a number of interesting countenances 


leave the place secretly, before the result of | Collected together as in the streets, churches, 


and places of public resort atGenoa. They 
have, in general, elegant figures, delicate 
complexions, dark hair and eyes, and pretty 
features; and their carriage is remarkably 
graceful. - - - 

‘“‘ Marriage is at Genoa a matter of calcu- 
lation, perhaps more so than any where else; 
it is generally settled between the relations, 
who often draw up the contract before the 
parties have seen one another, and it is only 


are to his family, whom they look upon asj| when every thing else is arranged, and a few 
Italians, born and brought up in Tuscany. | days previous to the marriage ceremony, that 
They were pleased with his restoration, al-|the future husband is introduced to his in- 


tended partner for life. Should he find fault 
with her figure.or manners, he may break up 


the house of Austria. The great mass of the | the match, on condition of defraying the ex- 
Tuscans, and of the Italians in general, were | penses incurred. But this is seldom the case ; 
never friendly nor heartily attached to the|the principal object, that of interest, being 
French. Eppure Ferdinando had a tornare, | one settled, the bride follows the portion as a 
they exclaimed, while under the rule of Maria} matter of course, and is often scarcely minded. 
Louisa of Spain, duchess of Parma; whom| Thee are in this city marriage brokers, who 
Hopeloes made queen of Etruria in 1801,jhave pocket books filled with the names 
and whom he turned out in 1867, when he in-|of marriageable girls of different classes, 
corporated Tuscany with the French empire. | with notes descriptive of their figures and their 

hi, N n’s eldest sister, | fortunes ; these. people go about endeavour- 
ruled then Tuscany for several years, with|ing:o arrange connexions; if they succeed, 








of people by appearing to them in the dead 
of night, and becka | 


oning te them to follow him, 





the title of Grande Duchesse, although she was|they get a commission of two or three per 
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cent. upon the portion. The contents of their 
memorandums are often very curious. 

« The custom of haying a patito (such is-the 
modern word substituted for cicisbeo,) is still 
prevailing among the Genoese ladies, The 
patience of those individuals is truly asto- 
pishing. They are the humble servants of 
their fair sovereigns; they accompany them 
to church, to walk, to their evening parties, 
to the theatre ; they keep them company at 
home, in short, they follow them as their 
shadows, and submit to their whims; for 
which they have, in return, a free access to 
the house, and a seat at table. Strange as it 
may appear to foreigners, this custom is, in 
many cases, nothing more than a matter of 
ceremony, the remains of a chivalrous feeling 
of gallantry, or the result of mutual conveni- 
ence. The lady finds her patito to be a very 
useful person, a sine qua non, while her hus- 
band, absorbed in his commercial specula- 
tions, has little time or patience to attend to 
her petty concerns. The patito in his turn 
finds her society agreeable, and his courtship 
is often nothing more to him than the means 
of killing time: he is generally the friend of 
the husband, sometimes his partner in busi- 
ness. It happens, therefore, that if a lady 
has a real intrigue, she must keep it concealed 
from her patito as well as from her husband; 
and the object of her partiality, il favorito, 
as he is sometimes called, is kept in the back 
ground. In the lower classes, and among the 
peasantry, however, there is no patito mor 
favorito; the husbands are jealous of their 
prerogatives, and their wives are attached to 
them and submissive. 

*‘ The Genoese women have in general a 
considerable share of coquetry ; they are fond 
of being admired. In many families of the 
old school, the custom prevails of having a 
clergyman, called i{'‘prete di casa, who fs a 
kind of governor to the children, and is look- 
ed upon as one of the family. A certain de- 
gree of veneration towards ecclesiastics still 
remains among these people, especially in the 
country ; and I have had occasion to see that 
influence usefully employed for charitable 
and Christian purposes. The clergy have had 
little opportunity of interfering iw political 
matters in this country, and have kept clear 
from that ambitious spirit which has been re- 
proached to them in other parts of Europe. 

** The citizens of Genoa are entirely mer- 
cantile people, and, generally speaking, no- 
thing else. This spirit of industry, althongh 
praiseworthy in itself, is often carried too far, 
and degenerates into avarice and selfishness. 
Nothing is heard here but calculations. If 
two or three persons are conversing together, 
one may be almost sure they are talking of 
money matters; boys in.the streets are 
making rules of arithmetic, and even the fair 
sex is by no means deficient in the practical 
knowledge of that science. Few opportuni- 
ties of profit, however paltry, are overlooked 
by a Genoese. It is astonishing upon how 
little they live ; they beat even the economical 
Florentines in that respect. Their currency is 
very small, their lire fuori banco is worth 
about eight-pence English; so that the high- 
sounding sum of thirty thousand lire, which 
here is looked upon asia fortune, is, after all, 
but one thousand pounds. Salaries, profits, 
marriage-portions, every thing, is on the 

same scale. A person in the middling ranks 
of society having six thousand lire, or two 
hundred pounds a year, is reckoned rich. It 
must be said that they live in general but 
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keep up a good appearance, yet the interior 
of their houses often presents the picture of 
scantiness and stinginess. Their food is very 
plain, and their meals, except on particular 
occasions, are remarkably frugal. The citizens 
are not in general a good-looking race ; they 
are sallow and thin, and have mostly a com- 
mon appearance and anawkward gait. There 
is a striking difference between this city and 
Naples ; in the latter the men are handsome 
and the women plain, while here it is pre- 
cisely the reverse. I cannot imagine to what 
causes this singularity is to be ascribed. 

** An inclination to gambling prevails 
among the Genoese; it is their chief relaxa- 
tion from business. Charity, and even com- 
mon affection, between relatives, are not very 
conspicuous amongst this people; generous 
feelings ‘are repressed by interest. I have 
seen a poor man actually begging at the door 
of his opulent brother, who had some food 
given to him by his servant; instances of this 
sort are not rare, as by the chances of trade 
individuals of the same family are often placed 
in opposite circumstances.” 

Having thns far displayed the entertaining 
qualities of the work before us, we take our 
farewell, assured that M. Vieusseux will be 
very popular. His spirited sketch of the 
Italian females cannot but excite the curiesity 
of our fair countrywomen ; and an excellent 
essay on the modern literature of Italy, ap- 
pended to the last volume, is well calculated 
especially to recommend him to the British 
literati. 





DR. MACCULLOCH’S HIG HLANDS, 


AND we may well call them so, for the Doctor 
has described them as no other person ever 
did. .They are his own Highlands. Thus 
after cruising about the coast for some wéeks, 
in nq very amusing state,* he arrives at Pol 
Ewe, and seems to be quite put into spirits 
by the change, for he pours his soul out to 
his friend Sir Walter Scott in these words : 
“ Ifever you have been condemned for a 
month, in your character of commissioner of 
lighthouses, to fish, and salt beef, and mutton, 
and mutton, and salt beef, and fish, again 
and again, with biscuit alone, or with po- 
tatoes half the time and an empty bag for 
the remainder, yon know what it is to have 





* Its enjoyments are thus painted :—“ But at length 
the third day had arrived; and having Jong ceased to 
think, we now ceased to talk: the Captain became 
grave, and the men shunned each other; and while one 
leaned over the head rail, another sat on the windlass 
with his head between his knees, and a third amused 
himself with solitary contemplation on the ragged koees 
of his trowsers. I had at last read Shakspeare over and 
over, even to the dregs of Titus Andronicus, and there 
was nothing to do but to look at the languid sea, to 
whistle for a wind, (whence unquestionably the saying, 
Go whist!e,) or to read the whole art of Gauging made 
Easy. ‘Had I fed on the dainties that are bred ina 
book, bad I eaten paper, as it were, and drank ink,’ to 
be reduced in these latter days to the exciseman’s ma- 
nual. And at length the main boom began to be uneasy, 
not knowing where to rest or what to do but for its guy ; 
while the idle helm wandered up and down complaining, 
and the sails dangled and flapped, and the sea became 
greasy, and the cabbage leaves floated alongside, and 
hour after hour of the day was expended in doing 
nothing, while ‘ the spirits of the winds sat above in the 
clouds and mocked us.’ Oh, I could have said, with 
Doll Tearsheet, I am sick of these calms. This is the 
very night-mare of theocean ; but it teaches us patience, 
if it lasts long enough. I do not wish to detract from 
themerit of those who emulate Job. But it is easy to 
be patient under eternal and uniform disappointment. 
It is that vile mixture of small doses of prosperity which 
spoils usall. If this calm had lasted till now, we should 
doubtless have been quiet enough: but we had been 
spoiled ‘ nurslings of the storm,’ as we were, by fresh 
gales and reefed mainsails, accustomed to seek our lul- 





poorly; and although they dress well and 


NE 
longed for something green to munch, and 
to have envied a taylor in August, or even a 
rabbit. ‘Si bene qui cenat, bene vivit,’ no 
one need live worse than I have lived in 
Sutherland, on boiled salmon and oat cakes, 
and on nothing but boiled salmon and oat 
cakes, for weeks, at breakfast, dinner, and 
supper: he who has tried it, will long for the 
diet of Nebuchadnezzar. I had often, how- 
ever, found occasional substitutes when at 
at sea, by worshipping a little Vertumnus of 
my own. This was the greatest advantage I 
ever derived from the study of stamens and 
pistils, and of polygamy, whether necessary 
or superfluous ; and from learning by heart 
five or six thousand pentandrian monogynian 
names, and changing two or three dozen of 
them once a month, whenever the revolu- 
tions of fashion in this science, as it is by 
especial favour called, demanded it. But 
how should we be learned else: if we did 
not keep that Gran Bestia the Volgo ata 
due distance by all these contrivances. The 
men first wondered and stared, and then 
doubted; but when at last they found that 
we of the cabin did not die of eating weeds, 
all the shrouds and stays were soon hung 
with bunches of plants, emulating the para- 
dise of Covent Garden ; and the kale of the 
galley, which, before, had looked like barley 
swimming in soap and water spangled with 
liquid grease, assumed a verdant aspect. 
Wild thyme, in particular, was soon in con- 
stant demand; and when the boat was now 
borrowed by the men to go on shore, we 
knew that it would return with a truss in the 
stern sheets that would have maintained a 
cow for two days. A fortunate discovery 
which I made of some Allium ursinum. 
(wild garlick,) gave zest for a week to 


jour, hashed mutton. and our ingipid. broth, 


The ‘sea beet, and the Crambe maritima, 
served for ordinary greens, and sorrel was 
always at hand for a fricandeau a |’oseille. 
The Cotyledon luteum, very unexpectedly, 
proved to be a good substitute for spinach ; 
but, best of all and most abundant, were the 
Chenopodia, common on all these shores, 
which ensured us a never-failing supply. 
Thus I gained immortal fame in the eyes of 
Duncan, the greasy cook. I give you the 
botanical names, lest you should doubt my 
learning. Itis a fine thing to be learned ; 
or to pass for it, which does as well; and lest 
you should not know the way, my good Sir 
Walter, I must refer you to Mr. —— never 
mind who—‘ for weel he kenn’d the way O ;’ 
or inform you myself: as thus. ' If you wish 
to appear scientific about a cabbage, you 
turn up Donn’s catalogue, voce cabbage, 
where you find Brassica oleracea. Write 
that down: but never hint at the base Eng- 
lish. Only, if it should be a dwarfish birch 
that you want, take care you do not mistake 
it for dwarf birch, and so write Betula nana. 
That would be unlucky. If you treat of base 
cod, or baser herring, look into Pennant or 
Berkenhout, and stultify your audience with 
the sonorous and resonant names of Gadus 
morhua and Clupea harengus. ‘ It is as easy 
as lying’—only ‘ take care you govern the 
ventiges well,’ lest some false sound escape 
you and betray the jackdaw. If any cynical 
critie should find you out and say ‘ that’s vil- 
lanous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in 
the fool that uses it,’ mind him not: you will 
have the ladies and the mob on your side. 

“¢ Nevertheless, our supplies were, for the 
present, exhausted: and the sight of the inn 





laby in the loud rocking of the piping winds, and to 
‘ peep from our cabined loopholes’ at seas of foam and fire.’ 


with its enclosed garden, held out promise 
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of cabbage, and leeks, and many other 
sweets, There was a-garden, however, not 
‘because the innkeeper was addicted, like 
‘Dioclesiau, either to gardening or to eating 
«cabbage, but because-the sensible proprietor 
who had built a good house for this purpose, 
thought it a proper or necessary appendage. 
It very soon proved that Mr. Mackenzie was 
of a different opinion ; and his. opinion was 
really of some political importance in this 
question ; because, besides being post-master, 
farmer, and inn-keeper, he was a reading- 
man and a sensible well bred man; a_speci- 
men of what I believe to be now the very 
‘best and purest class among: the Highland- 
ers; as far removed from those evils which 
the poverty of the lower people produces, as 
from that train of manners and opinions 
which belongs to thuse who from Lowland 
education and habits, have almost ceased to 
be Highlanders except in name. 

*¢ The first thing that met my eye, was an 
enclosure in decay, and a gate, of which 
nothing remained but the lowest bar, creak- 
ing on its rusty and solitary hinge. Such a 
sight -promised little for the inside, which 
comprised about a rood of land. It was not 
‘very easy toenter ; nor, wheninit, was there 
any trace of walk or:of beds, or any induce- 
ment.to walk in one direction rather than 
another. Something that ‘appeared to have 
been once intended for an apple-tree, hung 
over the enclosure ; and a solitary rose-bush, 
deeply buried in long grass, seemed to have 
been in vain labouring to produce two or 
three buds; but to expand them was impos- 
sible. From beneath a lieap of stones and 
Tubbish that had fallen down from the dyke, 
some plants. of parsley were attempting to 
make their appearance; the- remainder of 
the bed, not so well protected, hawihg vanish- 
ed. ~A little farther of, a huge *lecampane 
had fairly beaten the nettles which had striven 
with it for supremacy ; lifting its golden crest 
above them, like Achilles among the Trojan 
mob, and forming the prime object in the 

rden. One plant of rue had secured itself 
in acorner from the intrusion of other vegeta- 
ble interference ; its taste ensuring it from 
all other attacks ; while a row of woody roots 
near it, just sticking out of the ground in 
irregular bunches, seemed to indicate what, 
in times past, had been thyme. Some cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes bore leaves and 
prickles, very properly ; and amid a splendid 
crop of groundsel, chickweed, and docks, in- 
termixed with grass and an occasional thistle, 
were seen two potatoe plants, and seven 
stumps, bearing just leaves enough to prove 
that they had once been cabbages. The re- 
mains of a row of rotten sticks had probably 
belonged to some project of pease in the days 
of former years. Considering that three or 
four pigs were wandering about before the 
door, the presence even of the cabbage 
stumps was unexpected ; but the Epicurean 
beasts scorned to enter. it, and grunted con- 
tempt at the open gateway. With all this, 
Mr. Mackenzie had a wife and seven chil- 
dren, for whom a rood of land might, with 
very little labour, have produced variety of 
comforts, though the passengers who fre- 

uented his inn had been indifferent to them. 

8 to himself, three fourths of his time were 
spent in lounging about on the green. before 
his.door, :for want of employment ; and his 
elder children, who, well y secre § would 
have found amusement in rendering this spot 
of ground useful, followed the paternal ex- 


some produce, was evident from ‘what re- 
mained. If he could so easily resign it be- 


cause he could not be fashed to take his 
hands out of his breeches pockets, if even a 
ready-made garden put into’ those hands 
could not tempt him to keep it up, we need 
not be surprised that no Highlander ever 
thinks of making a garden for himself.” 

It appears from this, that Highland gar- 
dening in the Doctor’s rambles, was worthy of 
being associated with such inn-keeping as he 
experienced at Callander (see last Number of 
Literary Gazette.) The satirist proceeds : 
“If, as we are told, the Highlanders bor- 
rowed their kilt from the Romans, it is un- 
lucky that they did:not borrow, at the same 
time, a little of their love of gardens.. The 
Lentuli,'Fabii, and Cicerones, might have 
taught them some more useful‘ knowledge 
than exposing their hurdies to Highland 
breezes. If Mr. Mackenzie had been con- 
demned to breakfast for a twelvemonth on 
that amiable dish in Virgil’s: Culex, it would 
have been of vast service tohim. At pre- 
sent, he would have been sadly out of his 
element had he been condemned to sup with 
Horace or Plato. Charlemagne would have 
taught him, not only to eat his cabbages, 
but to make money of his rood of land, by 
selling to us and to other ships, what we 
would gladly have purchased with gold. It 
is a. great pity that when the Imperial Gar- 
dener was making that treaty with, King 
Achaius, he had not inserted a clause ont of 
his own Capitularies to compel his Highland 
allies, as well as his own subjects, to plant 
fruit-trees and ‘ sow:small salading.’ 
“« Every one, doubtless, and ‘ my man of 
instances’ above all, will be in haste to pro- 
duce some individual facts from his ‘own 
knowledge,.to Gontrovert an assertion that is 
far from flattering. So could I mysel¥; yeo 
thege exceptions are found, as is‘ uguatin 
parallel cases, on the borders of the Low- 
lands, or in the hands of gentlemen of edu- 
cation, or in those of low country tenants, or 
under some peculiar circumstances of acci- 
dent, without affecting the general principle. 
Except in such, I can venture to say that 
theré is not a garden from Barra Head to the 
Butt of the Lewis, nor from the Mull of ‘Can- 
tyre to Cape Rath. I can most truly assure 
you that I never saw such a thing, nor even 
a culinary vegetable of any kind. You might 
as well seek for a mangosteen as for an onion, 
a leek, a turnip, or evenacabbage. Whether 
the Gaelic language has names for such ob- 
jects, I know not, but the articles themselves 
are utterly unknown; and I will produce 
you ten thousand Highlanders who never 
saw either. When an Englishman hears of 
Scotch kale and reads songs about cauld kale, 
and is asked to sup his kale, he is apt to 
imagine that he is arrived in a land of ‘cab- 
bages. Even with respect to the low coun- 
try, there is more cabbage in one English 
cottage establishment, than in ten of their 
kale yards: in the Highlands, ‘ stat nominis 
umbra.’ It must be supposed that broth did 
once really contain cabbage ; whence the 
term kale continues to be applied, by cour- 
tesy, to a mixture of barley and water, or, 
under circumstances of peculiar wealth, to 
the same solution with a few scraps of some- 
thing green, as large as a thumb-nail, swim- 
ming about ‘in gurgite vasto.’ I once sup- 
posed that the poor little people in the High- 
lands had never heard of gardens and vege- 
tables, and that they might therefore be 


comforts. But many: mere examples than 
this of Pol Ewe demolished my theory. 


‘It seems odd that reformers like us are 
always angry because we cannot persuade 
people: to be happy in our ee of 
their own. Yet, odd astit may be, itis dif- 
ficult to avoid a feeling of vexation at such 
neglect as that of this Pol Ewe gentleman, 
or at seeing the number, of poor .creatures 
who are often not able to command ‘even 
potatoes or bread to their fish, who, at the 
best, are tied down to an unvarying round of 
miserable diet, who are often suffering from 
diseases in consequence of the want of green 
Vegetables, and who, at .the same time, ‘by’ 
three days’ labour in the year, might ensure 
themselves, without any.other expense, an 
ample supply of articles, equally wholesome, 
profitable, and agreeable. Where kitchen 
gardens are cultivated in this country, no- 
thing can exceed the produce, in goodness ; 
so that the climate offers:no objection. The 
inhabitants of St. Kilda, whose food is of a 
gross animal nature, suffer especially from 
this neglect; as do the people in Barra, 
Canna, and. many other places, where the: 
diet is chiefly fish, and the supply of meal 
and potatoes scanty. The medicinal powers 
of green'vegetables, in this case, are so far 
superior to those of these substances, that a 
very ‘small kale-yard would remedy all the 
evil effects. This is fully experienced by the 
people of Shetland and Orkney; to whom, 
as you have yourself witnessed, cabbage is 
as necessary as it is an universal article of 
diet: and however strange the combination 
of fish and cabbage may :be to those unused 
to it, the utility of this vegetable in prevent- 
ing the bad effects of a mere fish diet, are 
most obvious.’ F must continue to think, that 
those ‘who may have infjuence enongh to in- 
troduge a system cover gardening among 
the Highlanders, and chiefly among the ma- 
ritime ones, Will confer on them one of the 
greatest benefits which they can_ receive, 
among the very few that are really practi- 
cable. To expose such a defect, in hopes of 
a remedy, is, I hope, Jandable: remaining 
unknown, it is not likely to be amended. 
‘“‘That even their betters in this country 
have paid httle attention to this subject is also 
but too true. It is certain that the very intro- 
duction of gardens is modern, and that the 
country was indebted for it to a few gentle- 
men of superior education and views. Bos- 
well, only fifty years ago, expresses his sur- 
prise that Coryattachan, then a large pro- 
prietor in Sky, and the head of an ancient 
tamily, had no garden. Places of not much 
less note may yet be pointed out, where this 
is still almost the case; and even where there 
is a spot of land appropriated-to this object, 
little or nothing is ‘to be procured from it. 
I do not remember that I ever saw any other 
vegetable than potatoes at a real Highland 
table ; and my visits have been paid at sea- 
sons when such things would have been in 
their prime. Itis.not to be a great gourmet 
to wish for turnips. with your boiled mutton, 
or cabbage with yotr bacon, or vegetables of 
some kind in your barley water, or in your 
Spartan decoction of sheep’s heads, or celery 
with yonr,cheese ; or to think that if there 
were an onion in the country, your cold mut- 
ton might advantageously be hashed for va- 
riety’s sake. For aught I have ever seen, 
there might, generally, as well bave been no 
garden. Where no affection for the subject 
is shewn by the rich, it is in vain to expect It 








ample. That the sluggard had once enjoyed 





taught to mend their diet and increase their 
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here’ accémplished by example. The price of 
a’ ener’s labour is as little an excuse as 
the climate; for that is low enough: we 
might. even have expected that those who 
know not ‘what te do with their time, might 
have found some delight, or at least occupa- 
tion, in such a pursuit; but this is foolishly to 
forget that those. who have little to do always 
do less, ‘dnd that those who have still less 
business, do nothing. 

*¢ Johnson, in his grand language, says, that 
‘few vows are paid to Flora in the He- 
brides.’ Thatis no great matter for surprise, 
when ‘the goddess of leeks and onions is neg- 
lected. Yet we might expect that he who 
sees nothing without doors but bare brown 
moors, black bogs, a rocky coast, or a bois- 
terous sea, would try to establish something 
within his own walls that might smile on him 
through some part of this never-ending win- 
ter. AVhat Coll or Rasay have done so welf, 
every one might do ; and there is an unspeak- 
able ‘charm in such a retreat, unknown to him 
who lives in a land of gardens and summer. 
Where such things are, nothing can exceed 
the contrast of the waste wintery heath‘and 
ragged rocks without, to’the pride of the par- 
terre, the fragrance of summer, and the shade 
and shelter of green leaves within. To enter 
thus from the chilly, windy, wet, brown, path- 
less moor, into green alleys, gravelled walks, 
and flowery plots, amid blooming roses and 
all the other sweets of the year, is like a 
sudden jump from Greenland to Italy. Yet 
such’ pleasures are neglected ; or enough 
merely is done to make us wish for more. 

also there is as little excuse as in the case 
of vegetables. All the flowers of the garden 
thrive even better than inthe Lowlands; for 
everywhere in the islands and along the west 
coast, the climaté is mild. I have little doubt 
that the myrtle wonld bloom out of daars, 
even im Sky; amka gr , 
that require the greenhouse in wintér'in the 
interior, might, in the western Highlands and 
Islands, remain out, with very little protec- 
tion from occasional fits of severe weatker. 
I have seen the apple-tree in blossom at Ar- 
madale, in September ; when the early snow 
was on the mountains. It is the:same with 
respect to fruit; to the ordinary kinds at 
least, which thrive and ripen in Scotland at 
large. All these, wherever they have been 
tried, succeed perfectly well in the western 
Highlands, yet are nearly neglected. A 
gooseberry, a currant, or a strawberry, is 
almost a phenomenon ; and an apple is, I 
believe, nearly unknown. How well, these 
and other little expected fruits might, suc- 
ceed, is. proved by one experiment on a great 
scale ; the success of which will surprise even 
gardeners. This is at Keppoch, situated un- 
der Ben Nevis; one of the coldest situations 
of Scotland in winter, and at all times the 
most rainy, certainly in all Great Britain, as 
well as the most cloudy. Yet here, not only 
have I seen the trees bent to the earth with 
the weight of apples and pears, but standard 


green gages of a perfect flavour, and with) 


the branches so loaded as to be trailing on 
the ground. After this, it is in vain to say 
that the Highlands are unfavourable to fruit, 
apy more than to flowers. Nature would do 
a great deal for them if they would take the 
trouble to speak her fair; but she is tenacious 
of her rights, as her sex well knows how to 
be; and éxpects at least to be asked, if not 
earnestly solicited. It is well when she does 
not coquet with us in these matters, like the 
rest of the capricious sisterhood. 





paumber of ts | ¢ 


“I wish that my‘worthy friends, now that 
they have learnt Ossian by heart, would take 
to Cowper, or Milton, or Chaucer, or even to 
their quasi countryman Dunbar, or to Doug- 
las. Is it possible to read such reading as 
this, and not die of longing for all which 
‘grove and garden, hill and field, and all 
that flowery valleys yield?’ Cannot their own 
Royal Stewart, of whose race they boast, 
their Knightly, Gentleman, Prince, James, 
(not the worthy man who wrote on tobacco), 
tempt them to plant even. a hawthorn hedge 
or an eglantine bower? -If they will not read 
in his own works, cannot they do this ip Ellis, 
or, at third hand, in Mr. Washington Irving ? 
Would they but peruse those little pithy hor- 
ticultural sentences in Ryder or Moore, which 
accompany the injunctions that relate to cut- 
ting corns and killing pigs, it would be some- 
thing. Could.we but succeed in a radish or 
a turnip, this would be commencing at the 
root of a change, and might_lead to a radical 
reformation: and who knows, but in time, 
that radish might grow to a palm, or that the 
Macraws and Macrobbs who are now sitting 
under. a fauld dyke or a stone, might not 
hereafter be found dozing, each man under 
his vine and his fig-tree; rivalling Mrs. Prim- 
rose in gooseberry wine, and Mr. Andrew 
Knight in the promiscuous cacogamy of straw- 
berries. If Fingal did not know the differ- 
ence between a Cos lettuce and a pine appie, 
let them recollect that they have.a higher au- 
thority, in his and theiv ultra grandfather 
Adam, to whom, I doubt not, they can ail 
trace their pedigrees as perfectly as Sir Wat- 
kin; and as Scottish gardeners have so long 
dictated to the world, let us. hope that Do- 
nald will at length uprouse himself trom his 
potatoe bed, and, shaking the rain drops 
from his lank and greasy mane, contend for 
the prize with the ‘ pase Sassannach peasts,’ 
amid freshe fiswris all, blew, white, and 
rede:’ aye, and amid’ solider matters than 
these. ‘ There is no herte, I deme, in such 
despair, Ne yet with thoughtis froward and 
contraire, So overlaid, but it should soon 
have bote,’ if it would but once betake itself 
to that occupation which, above all other 
human occupations, is a source of delight, of 
enjoyment which neither remonstrates nor re- 
pents ; which, had it even no profit, it would 
be the wisest man’s wisdom to pursue, for 
which great kings have left their thrones, 
and which ‘ raised a mortal’ higher than 
Dryden and Timotheus ever raised his patron 
| and their own. 

“‘ Seriously, I hope that my kind friends 
with whom [ have so often dined on mutton 
and potatoes, and on mutton and oatcake, 
will lay these things to heart. I should be 
most happy to eat hodge podge with them, 
made of something more than mutton bones 
and barley ; or to have a lettuce to my roast 
lamb, or a turnip to my boiled mutton. Nei- 
ther would I object to an apple pie, or to afew 
strawberries atter dinner ; nor scorn to stick 
a rose or a pink iu my button hole while Iam 
‘ wearying’ for this very meal. But, alas, 
Ican never expect to be invited to dinner 
again, after such atrocious ingratitude. It is 
no matter ; if they themselves profit, I shall 
be satisfied ; and shall be well content to go 
without apple pie all my life, if I can only see 
a kale yard at every cottage corner, and a 
string of onions dangling from every smoky 
roof tree, in place of a collection of dirty 
dubs and rubbish without, and rotten straw 
within.” 

We here pause; the Doctor is best by bits, 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDEN cz. 


MEXICO, 

[Though we have often visited Mexico, and 
made ourselves well acquainted with its antiqui- 
ties, natural history, costumes, and manners ;* 
we have this week been much gratitied by receiv- 
ing a long and very receut letter from that inte- 
resting country (dated ‘*’Temasealtapec, 3d May, . 
1624”’) the intelligence contained in which we 
shall epitomize pro bono publico.} 

Our triend, the. intelligent writer, begins 
by describing a journey he had made with two 
companions to the coast of the Pacific, by a 
route not previously pursued by any travel- 
lers ; and on which, he says, “‘ I have seen 
enough to convince me that princely fortunes 
might be made in cotton and indigo, without 
risk.” They set ont on the 25th of March, 
and, crossing the hills which bound the Valley 
of Temascaltapec + on the south, proceeded 
about four leagues in that direction; thence 
turning nearly to the west, three leagues 
farther brought them to Tessupilco, a town of 
about a thousand inhabitants.. Next morning 
they started early, and by noon reached Tiera 
Calliente ; and after travelling the remainder 
of that day, and the whole of the ensuing, 
were obliged to sleep by the river side, within 
a league and a half of Cutzemala, where they 
arrived on the following morning. Cutzemaia 
is an ill-built town, prettily sitaated on the 
river which runs from Temascaltapec, and is 
here both wide and deep. There is a good 
church, and the Curate and Alcalde were 
very civil to the strangers, during three days 
which they staid in order to avoid the in- 
tense heat which prevailed, and was almost 
intolerable. From Cutzemala they went 
twelve leagnes to Clapaquala, where they 
arrived in the night; and next morning got 
to Ajuchitlan, where they experienced as 
warm a reception from Signor Don Migel 
Guerio as if they-had been his own children. 
The Sub-Alcalde also visited them, and on 
their departure presented them with a supply 
of provisions. The place contains upwards 
of 4000 inhabitants, and is sitaated between 
the rivers Miscala and. Las Truches, which 
unite a little below it. The first is a large 
rapid stream, which is joined by the Del 
Bade and others, and is then calied the Rio 
Grande. Humboldt has made a gross mis- 
take respecting it in his map. The party 
shot here a pair of rose-coloured Spoonbills. 

On leaving these pleasant quarters, they 
commenced a solitary journey of 70 leagues 
over the Cuna Madre ; and were for six days 
buried amongst the mos: magnificent scenery 
in the world, and of the wildest description. 
The hills were higher and the salleys deeper 
than those of Norway. The iscent was so 
rapid, that on the first day they reached the 
region of Oaks ; on the second, ‘hat of Firs, 
and those of such stupendous maypitude, that 
even the largest trees of the sam: kind seen 
before, seemed to be as mere watds in com- 
parison. The mingled forest of ‘hese and 
Oaks is probably not to be surpased in the 
universe. 

The road is very bad, as the planers, or 
rather makers of it without plan, havecarried 
it over the highest points, and down escents 
where the travellers had to turn ever three 
yards, in consequence of the zig zag witlings, 





* Of course we allude to Mr. Bullock’s Meico in 
Piccadilly : a country free from the agitation of fetions 
and the bloodshed of revolutions ; where we love taoam 





and contemplate, at peaceful leisure, almost as myh of 
Mexico as we could see by crossing the Line, am en- 
during the swamps of Vera Cruz. 











+ About 30 leagyes from thecapital, 
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chrough a length of some thousands of feet, 
crossing narrow necks where only one mule 
could go at a time, and with abysses on each 
side, whose broken sides were covered with 
trees and long grass, and ipto the profundi- 
ties of which the eye could hardly penetrate. 
During five days they saw no house ; but on 
arrriving at Tecpan they were kindly wel- 
comed by the two Alcaldes, who placed them 
in comfortable lodgings with a widow who 
had lost hér husband and the principal part 
of her property in the revolution. This town 
is the chief mart for cotton on the coast, con- 
tains nearly 5000 persons, and was extremely 
rich when visited by Humboldt, though it is 
not mentioned in his map. 

Hence our Correspondent went a league 
overland, and about as far in a canoe down a 
river, to view the mighty Pacific, where it 
rolls its tremendous surge against a steep 
sandy beach, which extegds twenty leagues, 
to the celebrated Acapulco. Here they saw 
alligators, and many strange birds, of which 
they shot a few; and then retutned by another 
river to a Hacienda, where they were regaled 


with pines, cocoa-nuts, and tuva, a liquor ex-! 


tracted from the cocoa-nut tree. From Tec- 

an they made a second excursion,to another 
Fracien a, where the cocoa grew in perfec- 
tion ; the trees covered with frait and flowers 
at the same period like the orange, but the 
branches not spreading so widely as in the 
latter tree. 

On the morning of Palm Sunday they con- 
tinued their journey, and about sunset passed 
a rock called El Calvario, which overhanged 
the sea ; and soon after entered a forest of 
palms, many of them more tlian 100 feet in 
height, and perfectly straight. Their march 
on this day, of 16 leagues, proved a very 
tiresome one; and they were all night so 
tormented by mosquitoes, that they cut 
very miserable jSgures. when called the next 
morning to pufstie their way to Pitatlan, five 
leagues distant. In this part they witnessed 
the Sensitive-plant, growing by the side of a 
river, twelve feet high! They paid a visit to 
the insurgent General Montisdioca, a good- 
tempered, half-black gentleman, who far- 
nished them with Jetters of recommendation, 
—one of them to an soldier who lived near 
the Port or Bay of Segunlaneco, directing 
him to conduct them on their route. This 
they afterwards found very useful, as the 
road to this most beautiful bay and harbour 
was almost grown up with bushes, through 
which their black guide had to cut a way with 
his sword. The Bay is about two miles in 
diameter, and searly circular, with a mouth 
opening southward, and half a mile in width. 
Its shores are in parts rocky; but there 
are two fine mnds, one about a mile, and 
the other thre quarters of a mile long. 
The water apyeared to be deep, and abound- 
ed with fish and shells. Thousands of the 
fish oyster were lying on the shore; but 
what surpried our friend the most, he tells 
us, was to find his fingers of a fine pur- 
ple colour,caused by some shells which he 
gathered fom a rock to which he swam, but 
the secretof whose dyeing process he in vain 
tried to dscover, as lie could discern nothing 
like pure on or issuing trom any of them. 


‘But mxt morning,” he adds, “ my doubts 
were saistied by a native with whom I walked 
along t: the shore, who not only pointed out 
the shels to me, but showed me the method 
of pr@uring the colour, and actually dyed 
me apiece of cotton with this singular fish. 


It isperformed by taking the shell from the 


rock ‘to which it adheres: in the mouth is 
found a quantity of water which is thrown 
away, and immediately there issues a fluid re- 
sembling milk, which being pnt on the cotton 
or other substance to be dyed, gives it, at 
first, a bright yellowish green, which becomes 
darker on exposure to the air, and finally 
changes to purple. Can this (he asks) be the 
famous purple of ancient Tyre? I will, by the 
first opportenity, send to you specimens of the 
shells, and of the cloth dyed from them.* I 
forgot to mention that the shells are always 
replaced on the rocks.” 

From this interesting extract, we resume our 
epitome. 

On the bay, beautiful and attractive as it is, 
there is only one house; and even that is a 
mile from the shore. All its shipping con- 
sists of one old worn-out canoe! They left 
this fine spot, and in the evening got to Lagu- 
nelia. The Indian women, who are very 
pretty her. abouts, brought them presents of 
fruits, cooked eggs, &c. &c.; for, as it was 
the day before Good Friday, they were not 
allowed meat. Having in return presented 
;ear-rings to the women and razors to the 
men, they proceeded on their journey home- 
wards. Two days and a half brought them 
to El Rosario, a little village, to the Alcalde 
of which they had a letter from the Black 
General; and yet, in this place only, were 
they ill received, or at least not treated with 
hospitality. ‘““I have made up my mind (says 
our friend) never to take another letter of in- 
troduction in any Spanish country, In this 
i we had intended to rest a day or more; 

it we left it in high dudgeon, and slept 
among the mountains near La Segera, a cele- 
brated pass, which we got through with less 
difficulty than we had been taught to expect.” 
Beyond this, on mounting a hill called El 
Puerto de la Segera, they commanded a sn- 


the most eatraordinary forms, whilst the Rio 
Grande rolled down the centre of the pic- 
ture, looking worthy of its name, thongh at 
a considerable distance. From this height 
they descended till they came to the river, 
at least 3000 feet below. They stopped 
for the night at El Melonar, where, as its 
name imported, they found plenty of melons. 
Thence, for a long way, they followed the 
windings of the Rio Grande: the heat was 
most oppressive, but the superb scenery com- 
pensated them for their toils and sufferings. 
In two days and a half they reached Guatamo, 
a town of about 4000 inhabitants, situated on 
a large uneven plain, which is on the east 
partly bounded by a range of high and almost 
perpendicular rocks. Passing the south end 
of these, three days and a half farther travel- 
ling restored them to the spot from which 
they originally departed, in good health and 
without having met with the slightest acci- 
dent, on a tour of about 280 leagues, per- 
formed through a strange, difficult, and little 
known country, in a month and five days. 
Among the rarities brought back, our cor- 
respondent states, “I have a Bark, called 
Copalche, said to be equal, if not superior to 
the Peruvian.” One of the travellers, a me- 
dical gentleman, thinks it extremely valuable ; 
and we are led to expect ample specimens of 





* At Lagunelia (a little distance off,) our Corres- 
pondent procured a gourd full of these remarkable 
shells, with the liquor and water from them mixed to- 
gether, which being exposed to the air became purple. 
Not being able to obtain a bottle of any sort, Re was 
obliged to abandon his intention of sending the sample 





to England. 





periatively gistious vieW, over mountains of 


ET 
it very shortly, to submit ta the scientific in 
London. Another of their acquirements was 
a purgative root, called Machuacano ; the pe- 
culiar properties of which are not described. 
The country abounds with gums and fine 
woods ; salt springs are not uncommon, and 
silver mines are met with every where. Two 
iron mines of excellent quality were also dis- 
covered near the coast: one close to the sea, 
near which at least 100 tons of ore, rolled 
down from the mountain above, were lying 
on the open sand.* 

Indigo is not cultivated on the coast, as no 
one knows the method of extracting it ; but 
large fields of it were seen wild near Tecpan. 
These had been planted by a former gene- 
ration, but the revolution had caused their 
abandonment. With regard to the other va- 
luable produce, Cott@n, our letter says, 

“The district of Tecpan produces annually 
from 50 to 70,000 arrobas, which is sold at 
from six reals (about three shillings English,) 
to one dollar per arroba of 25lbs. Of this 
two-thirds are seeds, useless except to the 
planter ; but they are nevertheless sold inthe 
cotton, and conveyed to Mexico, and there 
picked out at the cost of from 44d. to 6d. per 
lb.—that is to say, 3lbs, are given to the picker, 
who returns 1/b. and receives from 4}d, to 6d. 
for his labour, or from 3s. to 4s. the arroba— 
equal to the whole article at prime cost! ! 
Now, if a good cotton gin were placed on the 
coast—on the river at Tecpan for instance— 
the cotton might be cleared at half the ex- 
pense it now is, besides saving the hire of 
two-thirds of the mules+ employed in carry- 
ing it in its rough and encumbered state to 
Mexico }. 

* We need hardly point out the importance of this 
discovery to the Mining Companies formed in Europe, 
and for Mexican adventure, Iron is the material most 
valuable to them.—Ed. 

+ gp casts for this joorney from 16 to 20 dollars. 

: rrespondent enters into farther calcwlations , 
to show) what immense advantages might be derived 
from adopting the improvement he has here sugyested: 
with which, however, we need not fatigue our readers ; 
for, though highly important in a commercial point of 
view, our Literary Gazette is not the fittest channel fur 
disseminating the information. 








LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Aug. 9, 1824. 
Tue following trait of animal fidelity and in- 
telligence is worthy of a place in your Percy 
Anecdotes :—“ A notary of the town of Bour- 
bon-Vendee was returning home a few days 
since from a neighbouring town, on horse- 
back, and followed by his dog. He arrived 
at a ford which he knew, and which he did 
not therefore hesitate to pass: but in the 
middle of the stream his horse took it into 
his head to repose himself in the water, and - 
the movement was so sudden, that the rider 
had not time to withdraw his feet from the 
stirrups. The notary was kept under water, 
and must have perished. The dog beheld the 
danger to which his master was exposed, 
swam to the opposite shore, and there placing 


‘himself on his hind Jegs, he set up the most 


piercing howls, and continued them without 
intermission, and with unabated energy, till 
his end was obtained. Two peasants, work- 
ing in the fields, heard this extraordinary 
and distressing appeal: they ran to the spot ; 
the dog ceased his cries, flew before them, 
and guided them to the scene of his master’s 
sufferings. The success of the faithful ani- 
mal was complete : the notary was taken from 
the water, conveyed to a neighbouring house, 
and by the use of proper remedies he was 





restored to animation, and finally to conscious- 
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ness and health.” - The application of his fa- 
culties, made by this poor animal, has a cha- 
racter of virtue when compared with a trait 
of sagacity in a human being; thus presented 
to us in a German paper: 

A musician, un luthier, of Bremen, was on 
the eve of bankruptcy: his creditors sus- 

ected his ability to pay them, and still more 
his principles. They watched him, and this 
so closely, that every attempt to carry off his 
goods, or dispose of his property, was dis- 
concerted. In this difficulty he determined 
to accomplish by stratagem what he could 
not effect in any other way. He invited about 
thirty persons to a musical concert, and at 
midnight he proposed the performance of 
the overture of Gazza Ladra, in full chorus. 
During this concert, three of his friends were 
busily employed in removing his , furniture 
into the garden, and placing it in & cart se- 
cured for the purpose. The fracas of the mu- 
sical concert so effectually covered the noise 
and bustle of this operation, that the neigh- 
bours suffered it to be terminated without at- 
tention or interruption, In the morning the 
luthier was missing, and scarcely was there 
left to his creditors more than the four walls 
of his habitation ! 

Another trait given by a German journalist, 
presents an unhappy specimen of animal ob- 
stinacy united with intellectual depravity : 
“ A person called one day of last month on 
the editor of a German paper, and requested 
to speak with him. He was introduced, and 
the following conversation ensued : —‘ You 
have lately published a very false statement 
in your journal, Sir.’—“‘ Sir, thatisimpossible ; 
but go on, Sir—what is it ?”—‘ Sir, you have 
published that M. N—— had been tried! ’— 
“Very true.”—‘ Condemned !’—*‘ And that 
is also true—Go on.”—‘ And executed !’— 
‘ All perfectly trne, Sir.”—‘ Sir, lam M. N—.’ 
—“ That is not possible.’”—‘ Itis true ; Ihave 
the honour to repeasthat I am-M. N—~—, and 
I expect that you will contradict the false re- 
port.’—“* No, Sir.”’—‘ Parbleu! that is very 
curious, Sir!’—‘* However that may be, I 
shall do nothing of the sort.”—* Then, Sir, I 
shall prosecute.’—* Just as you please, Sir; 
but I never retract. All that I can possibly 
do for you is to announce, that at the moment 
the cord broke, and that you have recovered 
the effect of the operation, and are now very 
well. I have principles, Sir ; and every body 
knows that I never tell a lie! ” 

Our great city is almost a desert. The 
Chambers are dissolved, and the Deputies 
and Pairs are all en route for their campagnes, 
the bains, &c. The baths of Bade, and others, 
are so full, that the voitures are obliged to 
remain in the street. 

Our colleges wili seon be all en vacance, 
and the Professeurs scattered as well as the 
Politiques. Happily for our restaurateurs, 
hotel-keepers, and show-men, the English 
arrive at this season in crowds, thanks to 
steam-boats. This sort of population adds, 
however, little to our literary news or salon 
gossipping. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW COMET. 

M. Gamepart, Director of the Royal Ob-| 

servatory at Marseilles, has just announced 

to the Board of Longitude, that on the 27th 





estimated at 10 o’clock in the evening, was 
17° 36” and its declination 17° 40” N. Its 
declination increases about a degree and a 
half daily. Its motion in right ascension 
has not yet beendetermined. This Comet is 
invisible to the naked eye. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR 
FOR AUGUST. 

THE weather, during the latter half of the last 
month, has been so favourable for vegetation 
as to have done away all tears of a deficient 
crop. Itstillcontinues excellent; and though 
harvest will be late, yet the season altogether 
is late, and there will be, doubtless, very good 
weather to get the corn well housed. Blight 
and mildew are less complained of this season 
than in any we remember. 

The operations on the farm for this month 
are few, but important,—reaping, carrying, 
and stacking. Wheat is generally reaped by 
a serrated reaping hook, or sickle, which, by 
its not cutting through the straws with a clean 
cut like a sharp knite, or razor, is less liable 
to lose them from the handfulls or hookfulls, 
in carrying them from the standing corn to 
the sheaf; it is also less liable to cut the 
straws on entering it in the standing corn, 
and in that way prevents some straws from 
dropping. Wheat is also reaped by what is 
called a bagging-hook, which is a reaping- 
hook not serrated, but as sharp as a razor or 
scithe. With this instrument a man can cut 
more corn and lower, or with less stubble, than 
with the hook: the operation is more like 
mowing, and when performed with the Hain- 
ault scithe, approaches very near that opera- 
tion. The objection to this mode is, chiefly, 
that more straws are dropped than in reaping 
withthe hook. To obviate this objection, it has 
been proposed to serrate that half of the bag- 
ging-hook which is nearest the point, in order 
thatyin entering, it may not evt the straws; 
while, when entered, it may be made to act as 
acommon hook. This would doubtless lessen 
the evil of dropping straws ; but it would also 
lessen the work done by the bagging-hook, 
by requiring it to be worked nearly in the 
same manner as the reaping instrument. Bag- 
ging, if carefully performed, is by far the best 
mode of reaping wheat, on account of the 
additional length of straw it gives. Next to 
bagging, we wish we could see the Hainault 
scithe introduced for this grain, and also for rye 
and oats ; but though the superiority of this 
instrument is unquestioned by many agricul- 
turists, they have not yet taken the trouble 
(not a little, it must be confessed, and espe- 
cially when occurring at harvest,) to get it 
introduced. 





PNEUMATIC OR VACUUM ENGINE. 
Printing House Square, Ang. 10, 1824. 
Sir,— Observing in your notice of the Pneu- 
matic Engine invented by me, that the princi- 
ple is spoken of as ‘* not entirely new,” refer- 
ence being made to Mr. Cecil’s invention of 
an Explosive Engine,—I take the liberty of 
explaining to you the difference between the 
basis, or principle, of his invention and mine ; 
in order that the public may be correctly in- 
formed on the subject, and lest my interests 
might be seriously injured by the statement 
in your valuable j Aan which effect, I am 
sure, you wenld not wish to be produced. 
The invention alluded to I never happened 


of July he discovered a very small Comet in| to hear of antil:L had completed my own; 
the constellation of Hercules : its position has| but [ have formerly endeavoured, without 
been determined by reference to the star Z| success, to procure a useful power with ex- 
in that constellation. 





Its right ascension, }plosion, in various ways. The mode adopted 








by Mr. Cecil, you will (on mature considera- 
tion,) observe, is totally different from mine, 
although intended to produce the same ef- 
fects ; but the uncertainty, irregularity, and 
danger in explosive power, have hitherto. pre- 
vented the attainment of any useful result, 
although the object has been sought, and ex. 
periments have continually been tried, by 
great numbers of men of genius and science. 

The ingenious mode of Mr. Cecil (to whom 
much praise is due,) it appears, was to fill 
close cylinder with a mixture of hydrogen an 
atmospheric air, and then to explade the con, 
tents. My combination, on the contrary, con- 
sists of the admission of a small quantity of 
gas into an open cylinder—the ignition of the 
gas while the cylinder is open, and the produc- 
tion of a vacuum by simply burning the gas 
cor rather, by the action of the flame,) after 
the cylinder is closed, thus procuring a safe, 
certain, and regular power. The operation 
nearest to mine, in principle, of which I am 
aware, is the use of the cupping-glass, or the 
experiment often made with a wine-glass pr 
tumbler, when the vacuum is formed by the 
application of a lighted paper. 

If you will honour me with a call,:I shall 
feel great pleasure in showing you my Engine 
in operation, and explaining more fully its 
nature and effects: and,trusting that you will 
kindly correct the error into which yon have 
inadvertently fallen, 

I am respectfully, Sir, 
Your very obedient humble Servant, 
Samvuet Brows. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
INSTALLATION OF THE UNIVERSITY AT CORFU. 
Tue Installation of the University of the Io- 
nian Islands was celebrated with much solem- 
nity at Corfu on the 29th of May, The Earl 
of Guilford, the Chancellor, delivered an ex 
cellent speech in the presence of the Lord 
High Commissioner, the Senate, Magistrates, 
and numerous persons of distinction, and 
distributed wreaths of laurel. Te Deum was 
afterwards performed in the Cathedral. The 
Chancellor and the Professors were dressed 
in the costume of ancient Grecian philoso- 
phers. A splendid entertainment, to which 
above a hundred persons were invited, was 
given by the Chancellor on this occasion. 





HUNTERIAN MANUSCRIPTS. 

Tue destruction of the Manuscripts left by 
the celebrated John Hunter has for several 
months been a subject of discussion in the 
literary circles, and has now (as we observe 
from the Morning Post) begun to find its way 
into the Newspapers. This being the case, 
we may notice that it has certainly been a 
matter of almost universal regret, wherever 
we have heard the affair spoken of, that 
Sir Everard Home should have burnt the 
papers of his-deceased friend. Indeed, very 
unpleasant constructions have not unfre- 
quently been put upon this act of Executor- 
ship; and some persons have not hesitated to 
say, that the Manuscripts had contributed in 
a greater extent than Sir E, H. wished to 
have known towards the composition of works 
which he has published as entirely his own. 
Of course we can hardly credit that a gentle- 
man of his eminence would be guilty of so 
disingenuous a proceeding; and are, on the 
contrary, rather inclined to believe that 
Mr. Hunter, as stated by Sir Everard, really 
expressed a desire to have his literary an 

scientific remains destroyed, as heing unfit 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





me 
for the public eye. Still, however, we .can- 
pot help joining in the opinions of those who 
think that a much better and far more satis- 
factory use might have been made of even 
the loose and unfinished: sketches of so dis- 
tinguished a philosopher. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

Tuts delightful Exhibition closes to-day, and 
we trust those who have not yet learnt that 
*¢ Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
will avail themselves of the few hours’ notice 

we are now enabled to give them. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
CONSTANCY, A SONG. 
Foagst thee—or forget |, 
at my heart hath so dearly known? 
Deemest thou that wholly from earth 
All truth and faith are flown? 
Oh! write your love on the sand, 
And the wave will wash it away ; 
Or, place your trust in the flower 
The next summer sun will decay ! 
But take an emerald ring, 
And thereon grave your name ; 
‘Thro’ the lapse and change of years 
It still will be the same. 
And such my heart—if you fear 
‘That aught like change will be shown; 
‘Tis / that shall weep for the change, 
_For the falsehood must be thine own. 


a Hla 





LOVE AND PITY. 
Yes—Pity refreshes the soul, it is true, 
As the tear of the slight-planet sends 
A freshness o’er flowers :—yet, ah, like the dew, 
Whetever it blesses, it bends. 
But Love, like the cheerful and cherishing sun 
When it smiles fromthe sky, can impart 
Light andife to abe spicit it shineth upon, 


ERasmus. 





SONNET.— REPENTANCE, 
I looked upon a dark and sullen sea, (hung, 
Over whose slumbering waves the night mists 
Till from the morn’s.grey breast a fresh wind 


sprang, _ z 
And swept its brightening bosom joyously !— 
Then rolled the shades its quickening breath 
before ; 
The glad sea rose to meet it—and each wave, 
Retiring from the wild caress it gave, 
Made summer music to the listening shore ! 
So slept my-soul, unmindful of Thy 2eign ; 
But the kind breath of thy celestial grace 
Hath risen!—Oh! let its sweetening spirit 


chase 
From that dark seat each mist and mortal stain, 
Till—as in yon clear water, mirrored fair— 
Heaven once more sees itself reflected there ! 
. Oscar. 





STANZAS. 
Oh, that my. weary soul had rest! 
And from my aching heart, 
Where care hath built her vulture’s nest, 
~The life-blood would depart ; 
Though cold the clay upon my breast, 
From all f loved apart, 
Tis better for the burning brain 
To sleep in peace than throb with pain. 
‘Then welcome rest, or welcome change, 
Hail any thing but life 
And racking thought and endless range 
ye rons fitful strife ; 
or it uew, nor suffering strange 
Can be with grief more rife y os 
Than is my bosom now,—uand never 
Can throb iike this endure for ever, 





> Perish the thought !—for, uh, what hel 


Of punishment or paifi ~ - 
Can be more dreadful than the spell 
That binds my heart and braiu ; 
Hopes checked, and fears that ever tell 
Of something worse, though vain— 
For misery hath but this increase, 
To know that it will never cease. 


I court repose, but cannot sleep— 
Recline, but cannot rest ; 

In sorrow, and J cannot weep— 
Seek joy, but am not blest; 

I laugh, but in my heart the deep 
And dark chill hath possest 

Its fibres, that will never wake 

To calmer feelings—till they break. 


Yet if, from fev’rish fancy free, 
The coil of sorrow cast, 
My soul to happier realms should flee, 
here never mildewed blast 
Of care alighteth,—oh! ’t would be 
My joy, when all was past, 
Near thee to dwell, with thee to stray, 
Hope of my youth ! in nightless day. 


And there, by some eternal stream, 
Whose soft and fresh’ning flow, 
Unsearched by passion’s burning beam, 
Its fragrance sweet should throw 
Upon our senses,—we should dream 
Of all we felt below, 
And peace and calm and love would cast 
Their gentle shadow o'er the past. 


But this were bliss—my prayer is rest— 
‘That from this aching heart, 

Where care hath reared her vulture nest, 
The life-blood would depart ; 

Though cold the clay upon me prest, 
From all I loved apart, 

*[ were better for the burning brain 

To = in peace than throb with pain. 

August 113 1824. LIONEL BLUEDEVILs. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. | 


: THF FIRE-SIDE. 

THE Fire-side,—pugh—all common-place sen- 
timentality! I think’ I hear you eacsiad Mr. 
Editor, as you are about to commit my lucabra- 
tions to the flames, without even condescen@ing 
to peruse them. But perhaps you will ventureon, 
when [ tell you that youcaunot be more averse 
to common-place than Lam. But, in the present 
day, when the “ cacoethes scribendi’”’ is so pre- 
valent a disease, how is it to be avoided? What 
can be said, that has not been said? Nany 
thousand years ago, King Solomon exclaimed, 
** there is nothing new under the sun;” and of 
‘* making books there is uo end,” so that it 
does require some courage, now, to commence 
authorship. 
_ In faet, there-is hardly a new way of intreduc- 
ing yourself to the public: for my own part, my 
very best ideas seem to be pirated while they are 
yet in embryo. A bright thought never strikes 
me, but | am sure to find it in the next perio- 
dical that L.open ; and though | may be pertectly 
convinced of its originating with myself, the 
chances are so much against any one else being 
of the same opinion, that often, in despair, I am 
inclined to throw aside the pen for ever. 

_,But what is all this to the purpose of ‘‘ The 
Fire-side ” ?—Therefore to the point :—I am one 
of a small circle, who seldom go beyond the fire- 
side for amusement. Our names are generally 
the first on the list at the Circulating Library, for 
the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, the New Monthly, 
and Seott’s Novels; therefore I need not tell you 
that our enjoymeuts are chiefly of an intellectual 
nature. Nor will [ any longer disguise what I 
dare say you already suspect, that we have not 
unfrequently added to the pleasure of our Winter 
evenings by original contributious. 





Hitherto, the approbation of ‘ The Fire-side” 





his. heen. the ultimatum of the wishes of the 
most modest of us; while others, I am inclined 
to think, have all along had. an-eye- to future 
fame. At one of our late meetings, it was pro- 
posed that the result of our literary labours 
should be given to the public, under. the deno- 
mination of ** The Fire-side;’’ and as we are all 
weekly devourers of the contents of your journal, 
its columns were fixed upon, as those in which, 
with your approbation, we should like to make 
our debut. I was commissioned to write an in- 
introductory paper—a ta+k to me of vo small 
difficulty, for 1 know not how to begin without 


-appearing most intolerably dull aud common- 


place. If I commence by describing our indivi- 
dual characters, capacities, &c. &c. even though 
I confine myself to what is literally the truth, it 
would most assuredly. pass for fiction, and be 
looked upon as an humble imitation of the vene- 
rable Essayists of the old school. On reflection, 
I am, after the present fashion, inclined to dis- 
pense with introduction altogether, and to en- 
close you a specimen of our several styles of 
composition ; but with this idea I aim dissatisfied 
too, for I fear the unconscionable size of the 
packet would cause you to throw it into the pile 
of condemned mss. with which you so often 
speak of being overstocked. 

After all, I believe the best plan is, without 
any more circumlocution, to tell you candidly 
what we think of ourselves and of our capabili- 
ties, and thus to entice your good opinion on the 
principle of. my favourite Goldsmith, whose 
maxim I think it was, that ‘* Respect is given 
where respect is claimed.” 

The other night, when our President (a man 
of very considerable learning and talents him- 
self, Mr. Editor) proposed our making our debut 
in print, he spoke as if he thought we could boast 
of wit, genius, and learning, enough to grace 
any periodical publication ; and there was not a 
dissenting voice from this opinion. ‘In fact, (he 
went oa we kuow not what we are capable of 
cowpassing, till we mect with that encourage- 
ment which in the present enlightened times 
is. séldom withheld from real merit. For aught 
we know, an Addison or a Washington Irving 
may start up “irour little;circle = ~every- thing 
has a beginning, and of our, first literary efforts 
none of us need be ashamed (a general nod of 
assent;) and perhaps a volume of our united 
efforts may hereafter rival ‘ The Sketch Book.’ 
Perhaps, too, there is ‘some mute inglorious 
Milton’ here, that may yet astonish the world. 
But be this as it may, let us persevere in our 
attempts to reach the Temple of Fame; then, 
though it ‘is not in mortals to command suc- 
cess, we shall do more,’ my Friends, ‘ we'll 
deserve it.’”’ 

‘And now we -are all anxiety to know what 
treatment we shall meet at your hands, and va- 
rious are our speculations on the subject. If you 
are propitious, Mr. Editor, be assured that you 
shall soon hear from us again*. A.E. 


THE FIRE-SIDE. 
_ Book-haters. 

Ir is a subject of surprise to me, whenever I 
think of it, that, notwithstanding all those 
modern improvements which make both read- 
ing and writing easy to the meanest capacity, 
the tribe of Book-haters should be still so 
numerous. Indeed, polite society may be 
said to be divided into three classes : Book- 
worms, Pretenders, and Book- haters. 

The Book-worms include a very small por- 
tion ; the Pretenders a very large; but I 
believe the Book-haters will be found to com- 
prise the largest of all. 

¥—— is a young man of good parts, who 
has received a most excellent classical edu- 





* Thas adjured, we shall venture to give an ocea- 
sional variety to our papers, by some from the Fireside, 
—though this is not the season when that circle is the 
most loved; and we have Uld Sailors and Highland 
Traditions in store for our readers.—. 
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cation ; but since becoming his own. master, 


he has taken leave of learning altogether, 
and books are absolutely his abhorrence. 
Idleness, ennui, a rainy day, nothing can in- 
duce him to have recourse to them, When-he 
is in company, if the conversation become at 
all literary, he immediately becomes fidgety, 
exercises all his wit (for he has a good deal) to 
give it another turn; and if he fail, he starts 
up, looks at his watch, and declares he shall 
be too late for an appointment. 

H— is a Book-hater of a different de- 
scription: without having any of F——’s wit 
to compensate for his deficiencies, his an- 
tipathy to any thing like literature is fully as 
great. He seems to be incorrigibly bent on 
never adding to his ideas, though it is evident 
to all the world but himself, that his original 
stock is by no means over abundant: he is 
acomplete picture of dull, contented igno- 
rance; and indemnifies himself for his own 
want of knowledge by expressing his con- 
tempt for all those who have any. 

Generally speaking, I believe it is as well 
that dunces of this kind shoald quietly re- 
main 80, as to attempt improvemeut; for 
what absurdities do they not commit if any 
chance ever lead them to meddle with books ! 
An instance or two in point recur to my re- 
membrance, which I cannot forbear tmen- 
tioning. An acquaintance of mine, who had 
all his life been a complete dunce, suddenly 
took it into his head to become a reader. As 
a first step he attentled a book-auction, and 
bought half a dozen very handsome volumes. 
On bringing them home, he began with ala- 
crity to peruse the first that he took up; and 
with singular perseverance got through two 


others, without, however, perceiving a | 
were both duplicates of the first v@ >a of} » 
f 


Woverley i on coming..tothe.ehd o 
the third, he obseFved that he was surprised 
at meeting with sd much sameness in a writer 
of such celebrity as Sir Walter Scott. 

T never could be of Pope’s opinion, that 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing ;” ‘on 
the contrary, | taink it is an excellent thing. 
Do not we always find that those who possess 
but a little, are much more willing to let the 
world reap the benefit of it, than those who 
possess a great deal? The deeply learned are 
generally so wrapped up in their own par- 
suits, that it is with difficulty you can get 
them to enter into social discourse ; while 
those whose minds are not so overstocked, 
are always willing to communicate their ideas, 
and to tell as mach as they know on every 
subject :—and perhaps a littie more. 

“A little learning ” is just sufficient to keep 
up the ball in conversation, to give it an 
agreeable variety from the weather, the news, 
scandal, or the rheumatism ; but the race of 
Book-haters seem determined to cut off from 
themselves this resource. In vain, for them, 
that our fairest authors toil: they would, with- 
out a pang, hear of the destruction of every 
work of polite literature in the Universe, from 
Homer to Tom Thumb. But enough of the 
tribe. After dwelling on them so long, 'I will 
refresh myself and my readers too, by turning 
to a passage in Petrarch, which so forcibly ex- 
presses the feelings of a true lover of books, 
that I must extract it at length. “I have 
friends whose society is delightful to me: 
they are persons of all countries, and of all 
ages ; distinguished in war, in council, and 
in letters; easy to live with, always at my 
command. They come at my call, and re- 
turn when I desire them. They are never 


tious with readiness, Some. present in re- 
view before me the events of past ages; others 
reveal to me the secrets of nature. These 
teach me how to live, and those how to die: 
these dispel my melancholy by their mirth, 
and amuse me by their sallies of wit, and 
some there are who prepare my soul to suffer 
every thing, to desire nothing, and to become 
thoroughly acquainted with itself. In a word, 
they open a door to all the arts and sciences. 
As a reward of such great services, they re- 
quire only a corner ot my little house, where 
they may be safely sheltered from the depre- 
dations of their enemies. In fine, I carry 
them with me into the fields, the silence of 
which suits them better than the business 
and tumults of cities.” 


SONG. 


Oh! tell me not, thou minstrel Bard, 
Of gaily lighted hall ; 

With battle brand and banner gay, 
And knight at Jady’s call. 


Oh ‘cease to tune thy lay so light, 
Of dance, and feast, and song ; 

Of lady fair and warrior brave, 
The courtly group among. 


That trumpet’s clang,—oh, hush its notes !— 
Thou minstrel Bard forbear ! 

The victor’s song of battle pride 
I would not, would not hear. 


But strike again thy tuneful harp, 
Tune its bewitching string 

To sounds of soul, which, sweet and deep, 
Apollo’s lyre might fling. 


Oh! tune to Friendship, tune to Love, 
And sweet thy song will be— 
The deepest chords within my heart 
Will ion respond to thee. 
Y Sweet is warm Briendghip’s seothing smile, 
And dear her pearly tears ; 
But lovelier is her graceful brow, 
When Cupid's wreath-she wears. A. T. 


5 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET, 
On Tuesday evening the long promised and 
often deferred Opera of the *‘ Alcaid, or the 
Secrets of Office,” was performed for the first 
time. Mr. Kenney, to whom we are indebted 
for many very agreeable pieces, is the avow- 
ed author; but we fear that in the present 
instance he will add little to his former repu- 
tation. It possesses, it is true, some charac- 
teristic touches of his pen, bat, generally 
speaking, it is inferior to the greater number 
of his acknowledged productions; in dia- 
logue, in spirit, and in ingenious construction. 
The plot, which should always be a consecu- 
tive series of events clearly made out to the 
spectator, is, to say the best of it, unneces- 
sarily intricate and involved; indeed, there 
is so slight a connexion between many of its 
parts, that it bears a stronger resemblance to 
the conduct of a pantomime than any drama 
of a more legitimate description—the cha- 
racters being assembled in the first scene, 
then despatched upon their respective errands, 
and atterwards once more brought together 
at the close, having fulfilled ne other purpose 


improbable adventures. As custom, neverthe- 
less, requires from ussome account of thestory, 
we shall endeavour, m the best way we can, 
to do justice to it, premising, for the reasons 
we have before , that we do it with 





out of humour, and they answer all my ques- 


diffidence as to the correctness of the details, 





“ Don Christapher Toxada, then, is the Alcaid 
or chief magistrate of a certain city in Spain, 
and he is moreover one of those sapient pér- 
sons who, in looking narrowly into the affairs 
of his neighbours, becomes blind to the trans- 
actions of his own family. He has a.wife 
whom he considers a paragon of conjugalsub- 
jection, a son whom he would point out as a 
pattern to the young men of the age, and a 
niece whom he looks upon as obedience itself; 
in fact, to use his own words, his family 
group presents ‘ a constellation of virtue 
not to be equalled in all Spain.’ Notwith- 
standing, however, this high encomium, we 
‘ar€ sow let into the secret of their real ¢ha- 
racters. The wife and.niece pretend to re- 
tire early to bed, and immediately set out to 
a masquerade; the son pretends to return to 
Salamanca, and instead of so doing, goes to 
serenade his mistress ; and the old gentle- 
mau himself, in place of watching over the 
safety of his fellow citizens, goes out in 
‘ amorous quest,’ in search of a fair damsel, 
by whose bright eyes he had been previously 
subdued. After a night of intrigues, of dif- 
ferent sorts, Pedrosa, the Alcaid’s secre- 
tary, is represented as waiting the arrival 
of the different parties ; and first comes the 
Alcaid himself, who, it appears, has been 
po:ching upon his son’s manor, and tossed in 
a blanket for his pains. He is easily per- 
suaded to retire to rest ; but scarcely has he 
done so, when the ladies return from their 
masquerading frolick. Here a distressing 
scene occurs, Unfortunately, they have lost 
the key of their bed-room, and the noise they 
make awakes the husband, who, surprised to 
see them splendidly dressed thus early, is 
rsuaded that they are so. attired to cele- 
rate his birth-day, which will fake place on 
that day month, Now comes.the.son, who 
ha® been apprehended’ wandering abort the 
streets, but, réfasing tovunshask, passes in 
his father's eyes for a youhg stranger, and, 
for a punishment is imprisoned in his own 
bed-room. From this tinte-to the end of the 
performance, the characters get into various 
scrapes, and a number of motley incidents 
ensue, not very clearly explained, and not 
very applicable to what has gone before, un- 
til all parties are finally made happy, the 
young folks married to their wishes, and the 
magistrate taught by experience that his own 
oy is just as inuiguing and just as dissi- 
pated as that of any of his neighbours.” 
Upon this sandy foundation the author has 
erected the superstructure of hisdrama. In 
the first act we are relieved by some smart 
dialogue ; but the second and third are not 
so well written, and are so extremely long 
as to require that the pruning knife shall-be 
used with no very sparing hand. One whole 
scene, tuat of the Passport we meat, should, 
and must be altogether omitted ; itdeed we 
could hardly believe that a man of Nr. Ken- 
ney’s experieiicé would have ventured upon 
such dangerous ground. - - - The cheacters 
throughout were admirably fitted. Tarren 
in the Alcaid was diverting, withontbeing 
extravagant, and depicted most ably thevices 
and foibles of the credalous and amoroustus- 
tice. Liston’s part is something in the Figro 


Uran that of occupying a certain portion of|way—a confidential sort of servant, vho 
time, and meeting with a certain. number of| takes bribes from all parties, keeps thir 


secrets and their purses, and lies through 
thick and thin to save them from detection, 
He has not many very good situations, bu 
what few he has, he contrives to turn to 
the best account, and creates a laugh where- 
ever he can find an opportunity, Harley 
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had a little part; a jealous servant, which, 
in his hands, assumed more consequence 
than the author probably anticipated; and 
the manner in which he expressed the 
workings of the “ green-eyed monster,” 
was highly amusing. Those parts which 
were assigned to the ladies, were also well 
distributed. Madame Vestris as Felix, the 
young Collegian, was sprightly and enter- 
taining, and sang with very good success. 
Miss Paton, as the fair Rosabel, was in fine 
voice, and executed a bravura in the last act 
with taste and science. Mrs. Glover was quite 
* At Home’ in Theresina, the obedient wife ; 
and Mrs. Gibbs looked and acted so well, that 
we wished to have seen more of her. The 
music;which is by Mr. Nathan, is not very good 
or very original: at every bar we were re- 
minded of certain of our old friends, and some 
of the airs, particularly the drowsy Duet, in 
the first act, might be omitted with advan- 
tage. The dance likewise should be: struck 
aut; and with these alterations, the Opera, 
in all probability, though not eminently suc- 
pote Sy might have a tolerable run. As a 
specimen of the poetry, we subjoin the two 
liowing Songs. 
M ntlet’s down, my flag unfurled, 
ate’er my fortune be ; 
For thee, my love, I’d lose the world, 
Or win a world in thee. 


Yes! thou shalt be my polar star, 
O'er youth’s bewildering tide, 

To lands of promised bliss afar, 
My bright and beaming guide. 


© Lady! robed in weeds of woe, 
Like Dian when her gentle light _ 
Breaks thro’ the stormy cloud of night, 
And brighter seems to glow ; 
Oh, lady! hear, and, pitying, hear 
A youth whose nightly prayer hath been 
To see that beauty beam serene, 

ws tear: 


U g 
Too bless’d could this devoted strain 
Beguile thee of thy bosom’s pain. 





We see from the Edinburgh newspapers, 
that Sinclair and Miss Hallande have appear- 
ed with great cclat on the stage of that city. 
The national feeling must have been gratified 
by the return of the sweetest songster that ever 
Scotland gave to the Drama; and Miss Hal- 
lande’s extraordinary voice needed only to be 
heard in a country essentially musical, to en- 
sure her that applause, which, from being 
unaccountably kept back in London, prevents 
her from receiving among us, as often as her 
natural endowments and talents deserve. 


VAUXHALL. 


Qn Thursday evening there was a grand 
Gala, and prodigiously crowded by a company 
of so truy a mixed description, that it might 
fairly be taken to represent the pleasure- 
hunters /eft in London at this season. The 
increas¢ of illumination and the brilliancy of 
the fireworks were only equalled by the aug- 
mente/ number of supper tables and the ex- 
traordnary rapidity with which ham, chick- 
eng, nd rack punch, rose and disappeared. 
Theresemblance was perfect—np went a 

t and a fowl, and no sooner were they 
up han they were down, A fiery wheel and 
a.fouble quart bowl of arrack circled and 
sptkled for nearly the same length of se- 


ends; and finally, after a sufficiency of 
gausement, the 


ts went out, and the 


SOLIFICS. 

THE adjustment of our dispute with the Dey 
of Algiers, by which relations are restored to 
the status quo of Lord Exmouth’s treaty, is 
the chief news of the week. The important 
Island of Yspara has been taken by the Turks, 
with 200 pieces of cannon, and a hundred 
Greek vessels cf various kinds. 





VARIETIES. 


WE understand Mr. Perkins of Fleet Street 
has taken some very spacious premises adja- 
cent to the Regent’s Park, for the purpose of 
showing the application of his invention for 
discharging shot, shells, or rockets, by the 
power of steam, on a more extended scale. 


Ancient Coins.—A very considerable qnan- 
tity of evins of the twelfth century have 
been found in the court-yard of the Town 
Hall at Nantes. Some of them have on 
one side a head ill struek, with a hand 
holding a cross in the form of a sceptre, 
round which are the words Henricus rex. This 
is Henry un. king of England, duke of Nor- 
mandy, duke of Guyenne, count of Poitou, 
Anjou, Maine, Touraine, &c. who had placed 
one of his sons on the throne of Bretagne, 
and had given during his lifetime Guyenne 
and Poitou to Richard, another of his sons. 
On the reverse is a cross accompanied with 
four trefoils; with these words—Johan. On., 
which are supposed to be the names of the 
artist abridged. A great many of the pieces 
have on one side a cross, with Ricardus 
round it; on the reverse Pictaviensis; this 
is Richard, count of Poitou, whom we have 
just mentioned. He succeeded his father 
Henry 11. in 1189; and was king of England 
by the name of Richard Ceenr-de-Lion. Se- 
veral others have on one.side the name 
Ricardus, suymounted by- a-Maitese cross, 
and on the other a cross, round which is the 
word Aquitania. Richard was duke of Guy- 
enne, or Aquitaine. The other pieces have 
neither date nor the name of the prince. 
There are some which have on one side, 
round a monogram, Comes Cenomanis, count 
of Mans, and on the other a cross with these 
words, Signum Dei vivi. Others, which seem 
to be Deniers Tournois of that time, have 
Santi Alastini round, and on the other side a 
cross with civ. Turonensis, city of Tours. 

Opera at Paris—The Royal Academy of 
Music is at present busy in rehearsing the 
opera of Alexander at Babylon. Report says 
that this piece will be got up with extraordi- 
nary and truly royal magnificence. Nothing 
is to be spared to ensure its success, and it 
is announced that the words are by M. Baour 
Lormian, and the music by M. Lesneur. 

Theatre de ! Odéon.—A new Opera, “ La 
Pie Voleuse,” the music by Rossini, was 
brought out last week at Paris. Although 
the players of country dances, and the per- 
formers on hurdygurdies, had rendered the 
music of ** La Gazza ladra” well known in the 
very streets of Paris, the first representation 
of ‘* La Pie Voleuse” was attended by as 
great a crowd as if it had had the charm of 
novelty. The dialogue was, in some respects, 
open to criticism, but its faults were redeem- 
ed by the music; and the piece was com- 
eee successful. It was said that Rossini 

imself was to be present at the second per- 
formance. 


A translation of Rossini’s Opera of La Pie 





jxitors went off, 


Voleuse was lately produced at the Copen- 





2 a 
hagen Theatre ; and during five niglits it was 
performed to the most stormy houses; one side 
applauding with the utmost enthusiasm, and 
the other hissing with quite as much energy. 


Wiltam Tell,—The assembling of the So- 
ciety for the cultivation of Swiss music, which 
took place this year at Lucerne, gave rise to 
a very interesting circumstance, Schiller’s 
tragedy of “ William Tell” was performed 
in the immediate vicinity of the very spot in 
which the events on which it is founded oc- 
curred. Added to this, the principal parts 
were filled by Swiss, whose ancestors had 
figured in those events ; all the costumes were 
rigorously observed, and the scenery painted 
after nature; and, to complete the whole, 
the arms which were used in the perform- 
ance were those which were wiclded five 
centuries ago by William Tell and his brave 
companions. 


Anecdote.—Madame de Genlis, in a work on 
the subject of Time, lately published in Paris, 
justly mentions the Chancellor d’Aguesseau 
as one of those men who have lost as few 
minutes as possible in this short life; and 
relates of him the following curious anec- 
dote: ‘‘ Observing that Madame d’Agues- 
seau always delayed 10 or 12 minutes betore 
she came down to dinner, he composed a 
work entirely in this time, in order. not to 
lose an instant: the result was, at the end of 
fifteen years, a book in three large volumes 
quarto, which has gone through several edi- 
tions, and is mach esteemed.” Madame de 
Genlis does not mention the title of this book. 


Telescope.—The great vefeneting Telescope 
made by Professor Franenhofer for the Ob- 
servatory of the Prussian university at Dor- 

at, is now placed in St. Saviour’s church at 
}Munich. This immense instrument excteds, 
both in length and diameter, the great re- 
flecting telescope of Herschel. Its length is 
160 Paris inches, and its diameter 10. 


Philip-Augustus~—The French Institute 
have offered a gold medal of the value of 
1500 francs, for the best paper on the fol- 
lowing subject. The prize to be. adjudged 
in the public sitting of July 1826:— 

“To inquire what were the provinces, towns, 
castles, and estates acquired in France by 
Philip-Augustus, and how he acquired them, 
whether by conquest, purchase, or exchange. 
To ascertain which of those domains he dis- 
posed of by gift, which by sale, and which 
by exchange; and which of them he retained 
in his own hands and united to the crown.” 


Homer and Cotton Wool.—-It would cer- 
tainly puzzle a man of plain understanding to 
conceive how two subjects, apparently so un- 
connected as Homer and cotton wool, could 
possibly be combined in one paragraph. But 
** there are some persons,” as a French jour- 
nalist observes, in speaking of the circum- 
stance, (whether in jest or in earnest, we 
know not), “‘so profoundly philosophical, 
that they are able to deduce important events 
from the most trifling causes.” In one of the 
recent sittings of the French Institute, a 
member read a memoir on the history of cot- 
ton; in which, among other things, he assert- 
ed the probability that had cotton not been 
discovered, paper would not have been fabri- 
cated from it; and the master-pieces of the 
divine Homer would have been lost to the 
modern world !!! 


Corvisart.—Two anecdotes, which, if ¢rwe, 
are very honourable to Corvisart, have re» 
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ished by M, Pariset. Cor- 
cently been publ es wm 


visart had so extensive timate a know- 


fedge of pathognomic signs, that he could 


ic 

discover the most hidden disease merely by 
One day, see- 
ing the portrait of a person of whom he 
knew nothing, “‘ That man,” said he, ‘‘ must 
have @ied of a disease of the heart.” The 
fact was inquired into, and was found to be 
as Corvisart had declared!!! Another - 
Buonaparte, wis to please Corvisart, who 
was his first phy » offered him a good 

lace for his brother. ‘‘ No, sire,” replied 
Corvisart, frankly declining the favour, “‘ my 
brother has not capacity enough for that post. 
I know that he is poor, but that is my busi- 
ness.” —** Pray, gentlemen,” exclaimed Buo- 
naparte, turning towards his ministers, “ are 
there many of you who would have so acted ?” 


Singular Legal Question.—An interesting 
law-suit is at this moment carrying on at 
Paris. The city had sold a house on condi- 
tion of its being pulled down within a certain 
time, retaining the property of the ground. 
The workmen employed in palling it down 
found a treasure concealed in one of the 
walls. The city now claims this treasure, 
becanse it has never ceased to be the pro- 
prietor of the ground; while the purchaser 


‘asserts his right, as the treasure was not 


found below the surface, but in the wall 
bought by him. The bricklayer, too, pre- 
tends that it is his, because he found it; and 
as ifthis were not enough, the administrators 
of the domains come forward and affirm, that 
none of these three parties have any title 
whatever. As the coins discovered are an- 
cient, and as the building before the Revolu- 
tion belonged to a convent, it is very likely 
that the whole will be declared the property 
of the State. The Judges will find it diffieult 
to make peace between these four contend- 
ing powers, 





Impromptu on one who was ruined by gaining 
a Lawsuit. 
Whoe’er takes counsel of his friends, 
Will ne’er take Counsel of the Law: 
Whate’er his means, whate’er his ends, 
Still he shall no advantage draw . 
Justice in vain may urge her plea, 
May show that all is right and fair; 
The Lawyer, too, has had his fee, 
And gain’d your suit—but left you bare. 


TO A QUACK DOCTOR. 
Your _ can ne’er be praised enough ! 
Although you charge so dear : 
They’ ve kill’d my Aunt, though dev’lish tough, 
And I’m her only heir ! M. 





NEWLY INVENTED PRINTING MACHINERY. 
Tae Printing Apparatus invented by Mr. 
Church, of the Britannia Works, Birmingham, 
forms perhaps the most extraordinary com- 
bination of machinery that has for a long 
time been submitted to the public. It consists 
of three pieces of mechanism. The first of 
these has for its object the casting of metallic 
types with extraordinary expedition, and the 
arrangement of them fer the compositor. By 
turhing a handle, a plunger is made to dis- 
place a certain portion of fluid metal, which 
rashes with considerable force, through small 
apertures, into the moulds and matrices by 
which the types are cast. The farther pro- 

ess of the machine discharges the types 
from the moulds, and canses them to descend 
into square tubes, having the shape of the 


types, and down which slide, It then 


brings the body of each type into the posi- 
tiori required for placing it in the composing 
machine ; and when the types have descended 
in the guides, they are pushed back by the 
machine into ranges, each type preserving 
its erect position, The machine then returns 
into its former state, and the same operation 
is renewed. The construction of the mould- 
bar is the most striking portion of the machine. 

The second machine selects and combines 
the types into words and sentences. The se- 
veral sorts of types are arranged in narrow 
boxes or slips, each individual slip contain- 
ing a great number of types of the same let- 
ter, which is called a file of letters. The 
cases containing the files are placed in the 
upper part of the composing machine; and 
by means of keys like those of a piano-forte, 
the compositor can release from any file the 
type which he wants. The type thus liberated 
is led by collecting arms into a curved chan- 
nel, which answers the purpose of a compos- 
ing stick. From this channel they may be 
taken in words or sentences, and formed by 
the hand into pages, by means of a box placed 
at the side of the machine, 

The third machine, for taking off impres- 
sions from the types, evinces much ingenuity ; 
but cannot be understood without several 
drawings. 

After the types have been used, and the re- 
quisite number of impressions obtained, they 
are remelted and recast as before, so that 
every sheet is printed with new types.— 

Edinburgh Journal of Science. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


We do not think Mr. Washington Irving’s new work 
will be published so bent Eo was anticipated: perhaps 
a few weeks may elapse before it is completed. 

The 2d edition of the Improvisatrice is in great for- 
wardness. The Vignette is re-engraved; but there will 
he no alteratios whatever in the letter-press, which is so 
greatly in demand. 

We understand that the University of Oxford are at 
present reprinting (Chandler’s Travels in Asia Minor 
and Greece, ac panied tl ipt nutes of 
Revett, his fellow-traveller. - 

The advertisement of a Paris edition of Lord Byren’s 
Correspondence with his Mother, has not a good foun- 
dation to stand upon. , 

A History of the Ward of Bishopsgate is preparing for 
the press, and will appear about November. It is com- 
piled from the works of Maitland, Stowe, Pennant, 
Hughson, and other historians, by Samuel Burgess, jun., 
and illustrated with engravings. 

We may soon expect the publication of Historical 
and Military Memoirs, compiled from the manuscripis 
and correspondence of Carnot—Paris News. 

Among the French announcements of forthcoming 
publications, we observe that Freycinet’s Voyage round 
the World is to consist of Eight Quarto Volumes, ac- 
companied by four Atlases, with 348 plates, 117 of them 
coloured !! 








LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 


A Sermon on the Death of Lord Byron, by a Layman, 
Rvo. ls.—Dibdin’s Library Companion, 8vo. 278.—E!- 
giva, or the Monks, a Poem, 8vo. 8s.—Malcolm’s Poems, 
cap 8vo, 6s.—Wentworth’sPoetical Note-Book, 12mo.7s. 
—Conversations on Poetry, 18mo. 2s.—Homeri Ilias 
Heynii, 8vo. 12s.—Pilkington’s Dictionary of Painters, 
new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s.—Hawkins’s Pleas of the 
Crown, by Curwood, 2 vols. roy. Svo. 2. 16s.—Blackall 
on the Nature and Cure of Dropsies, 4th edit. 8vo. 1Us. 6d. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Philarchaios will find a letter from us a our Office. 

Bronzino may perhaps find his own ktter, or frag- 
ments thereof, in the River Thames; ani we think he 
cannot employ his talents better than by exercising them 
in the research. 

‘The poem entitled ‘The Dove,” which we may have 
at so much per line, is declined. We do notlike Doves 
with long bills. 

We shall have great pleasure in hearing from W. 

To deserve the thanks of L. F. in the way requested, 
is not in our power. 





ADVERTISEMINTS 
Connected with Literature and tie Arts. 


ECOND VIEW of POMPEII.—Panorama, 

Leicester-square.—J. & R. BURFORD are sow exhibiting, 
in their Great Room, a Second View of POMPEII, containin 
the Tragic Theatre, Covered Theatre, Temple of Isis, Sma 
Foram, and many other interesting Remains, which, from their 
situation, could not be introduced in the First View exhibiting 
in the Strand. These Views were taken by M>. J. R. Burford, 
who resided several months at Pompeii for thatpurpose.—Open 
from 10 tall dusk.—Admittance 1s. é 

View of Lausanne is now also exhibiting.—idmittance 1s. 








In Byo. price 14s. boards, R % 

PEAK SCENERY; or, the Derbyshire Tourist. 

Second Edition, containing a revision of the gto. Edition: 
with a preliminary Chapter ; a Series of Road Sketches, for the 
use of Travellers; and a Map of the County, with the Routes of 
the different Excursions. By E. RHODEs, Esq. 

inted for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green, 
London ; and the Author, Shefficla.—Of whem may be had, a 
few Copies of this Work in gto. with Eugrasings by W. B, & 
G. Cooke, from Drawings by F. Chantry, Esq. 

Sets of the Plates may be had separately, price al. 12s. 
This day in 1 RN and ARS rinted vol, 8ve. 18s. bds. 
nk PERENNIAL CALENDAR, and COM- 

PANION to the ALMANAC; illustrating the Events of 
everv By & the Year, as connected with Histéry, Chronolo; 
Botany, Natural History, Astronomy, Popular Customs, Si 
Antiquities; with useful Rules of Health, Observations on the 
Weather, an Explanation of the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church, and other miscellaneous useful information. B 
‘THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. M.B. &c. Xe. Fellow of C. C, Col- 
lege Cambridge. Also, bythe same Author, 

A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
Patines the Weather. 3d edit. in 1 vol. 8vo. 6 Plates, 15s. bds. 
rinted for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, London. 


1 vol. 8vo. with coloured OSE C Camellia NION. 14s. bds. 

HE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION ; com- 

prising a general Course of Green-house and Conservatory 
Management thi hout the Year; a descriptive selection of 
the most desirable its to form a Collection, with familiar in- 
structions for their culture and J gation ; © treat- 
ment for Plants in Rooms, and o! in Water-glasses. Also, 
Plaus for the Ropeetg eid Green-houses and Conservatories 5 


and theG h ogue ra 
ment of all the Gree house Plants in alcteation, with their 
ils, modes re i referenees to Botanical 
Workgin which the any Getied with other particalars, a 
London; Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury- 
square; and John Harding, St. James’s-street. 


4 HAKSPEARE.—An Inquiry into the Authen- 
ticity of various Pictures and Prints, which, from the decease 
of the Poet to our own times, have been offered to the Public as 
Portraits of Shakspeare. By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. In 1 vol. 
8vo. (forming an introductory volume to every octavo edition of 
Shakspeare,) with 5 Portraits, 15s. bds.; 4to. Proofs, il. 119, 6d. 
** The object Mr. Boaden proposes to himself in this delightful 
Essay, we will leave him to detail in his own words, assuri 
our readers that a careful and attentive perusal of it will_affo) 
them them the very highest gratificati e knowledge he 
dispiays is so various, the anecdotes he introdnces are s0 enter- 
taining, and the whole style so a and refined, that we in- 
sensibly become rivetted to the k.'’—Literary Gazette, 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, Finsbury-square. 























ad Aug. was published, Part 1. 5s. (to be continued Quarter) ¥ 
muse PHILOMAT HIC JOURNAL, and if - 

TERARY REVIEW. Cond d by the Members of the 
Philomathic Institution, Containing the following original Ar- 
ticles: The Philomathic Institation—Ode to Science—The Eng- 
lish Language—Phrenological View—The Poetical Rank of Pope 
—The Principles of Life The Pi y of Civiliza- 
tion—--Life, as exhibited in a Newspaper—--Astrea, a Poem--— 
Imagination and Judgment—-The Re ative gress of Morals 
and Intellect—Works of Fiction—Pleasures of Poverty, a Poem— 
The Usury Laws, &e. &c,——Criticism: Lord Byron—Von Spix 
and Martius’s Travels in Brazil—Bounden’s Poems—Pride shall 
have a Fall—Redgauntlet—Wallace on India—Prose by a Poet.— 
Literary Intelligence, &e. &e.——London: Published by Long- 
man, Harst, Kees, e, Brown, & Green, Paternoster-row ; 
Wheatley & Adlard, 108, Strand ; John Cox, rners-street, Ox- 
ford-street : Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Wardlaw & Cunning- 
hame, Glasgow ; and Hodges & MacArthur, Dublin. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





BILLINGTONIAN SYSTEM of SINGING, 


in Twelve Golden Rules. As an Addenda to the celebra 
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